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A FOUR YEARS’ GAME OF CHESS.* 
I. 


Ly a wonderful country, in squares all divided, 
Two classes of people together resided : 

One black, t’other fair— 

Those had wool and these hair ; 
And as long as each stood on his own proper square 
They formed, though a checkered, a peaceful community, 
And lived in a state of FE Pluribus Unity. 


Each had Castles and each had Knights, 
There were Bishops of Blacks and Bishops of Whites, 
And also in either section 
A subordinate mass, 
By the governing class 
Used for servitude or protection. 
Black and White must toil the same— 
The only difference lay in name, 
For the Worker was bought on one side as a Slave, 


‘While the other had dubbed him a Voter, and gave 


A price for him at an election. 
But Voter or Slave to the yoke must bow 
And earn his bread by the sweat of his brow. 
On both was forced labor a stern obligation, 
On the Black by the lash, on the White by starvation. 


Il. 


One day a fanatical Pawn started forth 
From the white side, or North ; 
And, inspired by higher law, 
Heedless of prior law, 
Firmly convinced that ‘twas wrong his black neighbor 
Should be in the South “ held to service or labor,” 
Went down to the line which, since Mason and Dixon, 
Both parties alike were accustomed to fix on 
As marking the frontier ’twixt Austral and Boreal : 
Each, on its side, claiming full rights seignorial. 
Now, shrewdly suspecting the aim of his mission, 
And having strong reason to dread abolition, 
The Southrons sent forward an agent, in order 
To meet, and deter him from crossing the border. 
So long as the matter rested thus, 
It wasn'ta question of Bellum but Jus ; 
For neither could further vent his wrath 
Than just to stand in the other's path: 
But, alas ! at this moment 
(By Fate it was so me at) 


* Those of our readers who rem chess will ae it to follow | 
the moves in this game as indicated in the accompanying rhyth- 
mical lines. 


y Bu ACK. 
1 rps 1. eee 
2, K. B. P. 2. CLP 
3. K. Kt. to B. 3d. 3. K. Kt. P. 2. 
4. K. R. P. 2. 4. P. to . Kt. Sth. 
5. Kt. to K. 5th 5. K.R.P.2. 
6. K. B, to Q. B. 4th. 6. K. R. to itis 2d. 
%. Kt. t. K. B. P. % _ t. _ 

8. K. t. B. 

co. | 9. B. to K. R. 3d. (a) 
10. B. t. P. 10. B. t. B. a 
11, Castles, 11. Q. t. K. R. Pp. 
12. R. t. B. (ch.) 12. K. Kt. to B. 3d. 
13. P. to K. 5th. 13, Q. P. 2. 
14. R. t. Kt. (ch.) 14. K. to Kt. 2d. 
15. Q. to her 2d. 15. Q. Kt. to Q. 2d. 


5. K. R. 6th (c 
—— roe: Black resigned. 

(a) Thies is the error ich loses Black’s game. 
move is P. to K: B. 


The correct 


New England Religion, whose dina and credo 
Are, “ Act, not as you think is right, but as we do,” 
Must needs lend its aid ; 
And dispatched on a raid 
A creature, half preacher and half fillibuster, 
Armed with tracts, pistols, prayer-books, pikes, Bibles, | 





and bluster, 
| To take active part in the said interview— 

| Or, in champlagen phrase, played “King’s Bishop's 
| Pawn two.” 
| Well, neither respecting lay figure nor lawn, 
| Black’s responsive maneuver was “ Pawn takes Pawn.”- 
| To the Bishop’s vicegerent they granted no quarter. 
(Of course, reader, you know 
Giovanni di Bruno 
Was used in this game as a sort of a starter, 

Or bait for a “ Tartar,” 
Called by chessmen a “gambit,” by churchmen a “ mar- | 
tyr.”) 


A white Knight sprang to the “ Bishop’s third,” 
And assumed a menacing attitude there, 
| More than the hot-brained South could bear ; 
So Black (’twas in Charleston, if you care 
To know the precise locality where) 
Did separate sovereignty declare ; 
| And, quickly resolving for war to prepare, 
Moved “ King’s Knight’s Pawn to the Knight’s fourth 
square.” 
This move, as both statesmen and chess-players know, 
Must be answered by one from the Castle ; and so 
Fort Sumter’s stanch garrison, loyal and true, 
Was brought into action by “K. R. P. two.” 
The Black Knight’s minion, with truculent air, 
Intent on capture, advanced a square ; 
Thus forcing White 
To put forth his might 
And assume the offensive by sending his Knight 
To “ King’s fifth ”’—or, in other words, down to the fron- 
tier, 
To make a diversion and transfer the brunt here : 
Whereon, self-reliant . 
And boldly defiant, 
The South from its stronghold emitted a crew 
| Of fire-eating fanatics (“ K. R. P. 2”). ; 
| Matters now had a serious look ; 
| And, arming himself with bell and book, 
| The white King’s Bishop a journey took 
| To his colleague’s “ fourth,” for consultation ; 
And issued a pulpit fulmination 
| Threatening excommunication. 
, Black, “accepting the situation,” 
_ Extended the range of his fortification, 
| And quite regardless of threat or pray’r 
' Pushed on “ King’s Rook to its second square.” 
The white Knight, deeming it fit occasion 
| For something stronger than “ moral suasion,” 
Now took the first step of a “war of invasion ;” 
And swooping o’er Black’s “sacred soil”? with a dash, 
| Seized the King’s Bishop’s Pawn—a feat daring, but rash , 
For before reinforcements could come to his aid, 
Our Knight by the Castle was prisoner made, 
The church, whose high sanction his course had inspired, 
| With holy indignation fired, 
| Dealt an ecclesiastical whack— 
“ Bishop takes Rook, given check to the Black ”) ; 
| But, as if to confirm from all fealty his severance, 
' Black’s King sacrilegiously captured His Reverence. 
Fury now filled each loyal heart, 
| And the Ladies—bless ’em !—took active part 
| In raising fresh levies of “‘ Boys in Blue,” 
| While the Demon of Discord the Southern breast stirred, 
And urging them on to the field—(‘ Queen’s Pawn two”) : 
And Black foolishly erred 
In letting a Bishop, who fighting preferred 
To preaching the Word, 
Leave his church 
In the lurch 
And Polk off in a war-dance to “King’s Castle’s third | 


| 
! 
H 
| 
| When news of this “overt act ” was heard, 
| 
| 
| 











A grievous mistake, as the idea will prove; 
“Pawn to King’s Bishop’s sixth” Black jens to move: 


| Thus giving his army a well advanced station, 


And guarding the Church in its proper vocation). 
Hereon, as a kind of interlude, 


| Some religious skirmishing ensued 


And the Reverends stirred “a nice kettle of fish ” up— 
(“ White Bishop takes Pawn” and “ Black Bishop takes 
Bishop”). 


| Uncle Sam, when this clerical turmoil was ended, 


With prudence and strategy equally blended, 
Determined to strengthen the works that defended 
His Capitol’s archives—(“ White castles”)—a measure 
Which threatened the South and assured his own treasure. 
But clad in the guise 
Of hermaphrodite spies, 
With petticoat breeches and false flashing eyes, 
Female treachery came to the aid of secession— 


‘(The Queen of White’s King’s Rook’s Pawn taking pos- 


session). 
White, who couldn’t this outrage brook, 
His lenient policy now forsook ; 
And, forcing the Bishop to yield to his Rook, 
Gave check to the Black King, 
Who, not at all lacking 
In courage—or trusting in Great Britain’s backing— 
Exhorting “the Chivalry” not to despair, 
Interposed his King’s Knight at the 
square. 
At this point, the fighting 
Becoming exciting, 
They strained ev’ry nerve 
To get fresh troops to serve, 
And on both sides enrollments and drafts were pushed 
through ; 
(White’s “ Pawn to King’s fifth,” and the Black “ Queen’s 
Pawn two”) 
With vigor renewed and directed aright, 
An assault from White’s Castle took captive Black’ 
Knight ; 
And King Cotton, alarmed by the sudden defeat, 
Was fain to the Lee of “ Knight’s second ” to beat 
A hasty retreat: 
While our gallant defenders were cheered by the fair 
To further exploits—(Queen advances a square). 
Black, with quite forlorn hope, 
Near the end of his rope, 
From his crippled resources 
Brought forth his last forces ; 


Bishop’s third 


| But, having no cash to pay troops or buy horses, 


The Traitor—in tricky expedients fecund— 
On female persuasion exclusively reckoned, 
And played, at a venture, “ Queen’s Knight to Queen’s 
second.” 
Too late! 'The Rebellion was on its last legs, 
And the cup he had filled he must drain to the dregs. 
His golden dream faded, 
His ports all blockaded, 
Abandoned by those who at first his cause aided, 
He found his career 
To its end drawing near, 
And his destiny written in characters clear, 
As Liberty’s standard advancing was seen : 
(White checks, at the King's Rook’s sixth square, with 
his Queen). 
So at last to surrender he made up his mind, 
Or, to use the appropriate phrase, “ Black resigned.” 


II. 


If the reader ’s had patience our tale to peruse, 

And attended to our (and his own) “ Ps and Qs,” 

He ’ll perceive that, though Black found it prudent to 
yield, 

A number of pieces are still in the field : 

And, although the game’s hopeless, ’tis needless to stat¢ 

That some moves are required for the final check-mate 

So we leave him to scan the position, and guess 


: The solution of this our grave Problem in Chess. 


A. L. C 
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CULINARY REFORM—OUR RESTAURANTS. 


ITYING the dyspeptic pangs of a nation whose school. 
: : eos ora -ssert is insts 7 6 mi 
cooks play into the hands of its physicians as if | (¢ssert is instantly “thrown in, 


a business understanding existed between the kitchen 
and the dispensary, a Parisian cuisinier of some 
note has settled in New York, with the benevolent 
purpose of improving the condition of our gastric 
apparatus and tickling our misused palates. 
philanthropic Archimagirus, whose surname is Blot, 
has established in our midst a normal school for 
cooks, and it is said that the fair students who have 
gone through the curriculum of the institution do 
honor to the instructions of their culinary Almus 
Puter. Let us hope that each graduate will act a 
missionary part, freely teaching what she has wisely 
learned, and thus assisting to relieve our country from 
the reproach of having but one gravy. There are as 
many varieties of meat as of mind; why should 
there not be as many sauces as sects, as many condi- 
ments as creeds ? 

The kitchen apostle from France is welcome. On 
behalf of the American stomach we greet him kindly, 
and are thankful that his advent has preceded that 
of the cholera, Possibly by adopting his dietary 
many of us may escape the scourge of which indiges- 
tion is said to be a potent ally. But if a ray of light 
is at last. struggling through the ill-flavored fog 
which, from time immemorial, has pervaded our 
private kitchens; if, under the tutelage of American 
matrons who have taken their degrees in Blot’s gas- 
tronomic college, new ideas of flavors are beginning 
to dawn upon the “foreign element” in our house- 
holds, the change has not yet reached our eating- 
houses and restaurants. On the contrary, they get 
worse and worse, As their charges increase, their 
provant degenerates. All the articles they parade on 
their bills of fare, from pork and beans to meringues 
and Charlottes, have a peculiarly mauvais gott, com- 
pounded of their several exhalations, which assures 
the sensitive palate that they have all simmered to- 
gether in one omnivorous oven, and been simultane- 
ously disgorged from its steaming mouth. The 
cartes presented to guests at these establishments 
comprehend a copious variety of dishes, but the 
promise they make to the eye is wofully broken to 
the sense of taste. The mephitic whiffs ejected into 
the side-walk air from the subterranean caverns of 
our large eating-houses, between the hours of 12 M. 
and 3 p.M., remind one of the stories of the undiscrim- 
inating dragon of Wantley who, after swallowing evcry- 
thing edible that he could lay his claws upon, poison- 
ed the atmosphere of a whole neighborhood with the 
gaseous results of his surfeit. Verily, the odor with- 
out is a true advertisement of the flavors within. To 
pore over the list of dishes with a view to making a 
selection, is mere waste of time. Let the customer 
tell the waiter to bring him whatever is handiest, and 
if, when he opens his mouth, he shuts his eyes, he 
will never know what he is eating. 

The rapidity with which Americans dispatch their 
meals has always been a marvel to Europeans, And 
yet it is quite natural. The Englishman or French- 
man repairs to his ordinary to dine, the American 
rushes to his eating-house or boarding-house to feed. 
His object is simply to take in fuel to sustain the 
flame of life, and, like a Mississippi steamboat, he 
“woods-up” as fast as possible. He bolts his food 
bolus-wise because he does not relish the taste of it. 
Under a better culinary dispensation he would enjoy 
his meals; as it is, he endures them. 


To the man who knows how to dine, the interior of 


a New York restaurant of the “immediate dispatch” 
class presents, between the hours of one and two 
o'clock, a most uncomfortable spectacle. Perched liter- 
ally “ cheek by jowl” on high stools, closely wedged to- 
gether, one sees twenty or thirty men and youths with 
their heads bent down and their elbows in rapid 
motion. Viewed from the rear, one might suppose 
chem to be weaving or fiddling. Behind them stands 
another row waiting for vacancies. Every now and 
then one of the perchers in the front rank slips off his 
roosting-place, whereupon the member of the reserve 
corps immediately behind him hops into it and gives 
his order. About two minutes thereafter the new 
candidate for, a fiying dinner has his plate of meat 


New York waiters of the impulsive or slam-bang 


This | study. 


The heavy solids disposed of, the flatulent 


If one did not feel that the fast 


They climb up and dart down from their 
coigns of vantage so much after the manner of birds 
(shall we say cormorants?) that one is involuntaily re- 
minded of Plato's definition of man as a featherless spe- 
cimen of ornithology. The ladies who perch daily in 
pigeon-like rows before the counters of the dry goods 
establishments are, however, much prettier samples 
of our bird-like race. Oh! in the name of all the 
household gods, why don’t they spend a portion of 
the time they consume so profitlessly abroad in pro- 
viding something delectable at home for their mates 
to peck at? 

But let us not be upjust. Our culinary prospects 
ire brightening. Monsicur Blot is fashionable, Tis 
séances are well attended, and there is hope that in 
the course of time the spit and the gridiron may prove 
formidable rivals to the harp and the piano in the 
affections of our wives and daughters, The reform 
inaugurated in the up-town circles may, in the pro- 
gress of events, extend even to the down-town restau- 
rants, and those nuisances, bad-cooking, headlong 
mastication, and dyspepsia,be sensibly abated in all the 
walks of life. Unquestionably, as the home standard 
of cookery improves the public purveyors will find 
it necessary to cater to the more critical appetites 
which such improvement will engender, Therefore, 
ladies, as you love us, nay, as you love domestic har- 
mony—for recollect, that of ill-cooked dinners com¢ 
indigestion and biliousness, and of these ill-temper 
and discord—keep the ball of culinary reform, so hap- 
pily started by M. Blot, briskly in motion. Positive- 
ly, you never look more fascinating than when propi- 
tiating the Lares (to whom, by the way, bad cooks 
were sacrificed in ancient times) by officiating with 
your own fair hands at the culinary altar. Do you 
remember the description in * Martin Chuzzlewit” of 
sweet little Ruth Pinch’s first essay in cookery : * Such 
a busy little woman as she was. So full of self-im- 
portance. It was a perfect treat to see her, with her 
brows knit and her rosy lips pursed up, kneading 
away at the crust, rolling it out, cutting it into strips, 
lining the basin with it, shaving it off round thc 
edges, chopping the meat into small picces, raining 
down pepper and salt upon them, packing them int« 
the basin ; until, at last, the basin being quite full 
and only wanting the top crust, she clapped her hands, 
all covered with paste and flour, and burst out heart- 
ily into such a charming laugh of triumph that th 
pudding need have had no other seasoning to com 
mend it to the taste of any reasonable man on earth 7” 
So Tom Pinch’s sister achieved her first beefsteak 
pudding, and, pursuing steadily the wholesome cours: 
thus begun, became in time almost a Francatelli ii 
petticoats, Countrywomen, go ye and do likewise 
Blot stands ready to confer the honorable degree o. 
F. R. C. (first-rate cook) upon such of you as choos: 
to perfect yourselves in kitchen lore under his in 
structions. J. B. 
— 


REVIEWS. 


THE * GULISTAN.”* 

TNLIKE the florist mentioned by Dschelaledden 
who simply brought specimen flower-branches t« 
town, the oriental poet comes with the whole garden, 
making the air faint with fragrance, and secking t« 
overpower the senses with delight. And this is his 
most prominent characteristic. Intoxicated by th« 
theme, his imagination runs riot and his rhetoric goes 
mad. His pages gleam with gems and sparkle witl 
splendor, while the ground-work of his thought is as 
pure ard odorous as though “strained through th 
starry strata and the musky loam of Paradise.” Yei 
this exuberance of imagination forms no real reason 
for allowing oriental poetry to suffer from neglect. 
Like Tarpeia, the muse may sometimes be crushed 


* “ The Gnlistan; or, Rose Garden.” By Musle-heddeen Sheik 
Saadi, of Shiraz. Translated from the original by Francis Glad 
win. With an essay on Saadi’s life and genius by James Ross 














slung at him along the greasy marble counter with 


that singular grace and dexterity characteristic of | 1865, 16mo, pp. 379. 


| whiter the weight of ornament; but beneath all that 
which is so meretricious, fantastic, grotesque, and bi- 
» and in eight minutes | zarre, may be found something noble, great, and com. 
from the time he mounted his prandial perch the | manding. 

guest has dined. 
feeders at the restaurants were committing slow sui- 
cide, their habits would be rather an amusing | 


Among all the poets of the gorgeous East none are 
fuller in thought or richer in imagery than those of 
Persia. The splendor of their word-painting vies with 
the glowing tints of the cunning colorist of Cashmere, 
They may nearly all be classed under five heads: the 
epic, the legendary or romantic, the lyrical, the 
religious, and didactic. Of this latter class Saadi 
contessedly stands recognized the chief. Born in the 
year 1194 at Shiraz, the capital of Pars, he passed 
his earlier years in study and travel; but when the 
thirst for knowledge and adventure had somewhat 
subsided he entered upon the career of a recluse, and 
achieved a reputation for sanctity, gaining the love 
and veneration of the people while living, and more 
than mortal honors when dead. He left behind him 
no less than twenty-six different works, of which the 
most noted are the ‘ Bustan” and the “ Gulistan; or, 
Rose Garden,” 

Every circumstance goes to prove that Saadi began 
his chief work at a late period of his long life, which, 
as some authorities affirm, extended to ahundred and 
twenty years. Poverty often drew him out of his se- 
clusion, and impelled him to write for bread. He tells 
us that “had Saadi’s belly in any respect resembled 
his back, that is, been tolerant of its [light] load, no- 
body would at this day have been critcis.ng his 
works,” But in regard to the motives which led him 
to compose the ‘ Gulistan” we are not left in doubt. 
{it happened, he tells us, that he was once benighted 
in a garden in company with a friend. The spot was 
lelightful, and one would have said that the earth 
was bedecked with glass spangles, and that the knot 
of the Pleiades was suspended from the branch of the 
There were birds of rare plumage in the trees, 
warbling melodious strains, and flowers of every 
hue, But, in the morning, when the desire to return 
home overcame the inclination to remain, he saw 


vine, 


in his companion’s lap a collection of roses, sweet 
herbs, and hyacinths, which he intended to carry to 
Then the poet said, after speaking of the 
ephemeral nature of these things, “Tam able to form 


town, 


t book of roses, whose leaves the tyrannic arm, of 
the autumnal blasts can never alfect—a rose garden 
that will dlourish for ever.” Accordingly, he entered 
upon the task; and it being “advisable that this 
verdant garden, planted like Paradise, should also 
resembie it by having eight gates,” he divided it into 
eight parts, treating in succession of the morals of 
Xings and Durwaishes, of Contentment, Silence, Love 
ind Youth, Weakness and Old Age, Education, and 
the Rules of Life. The different parterres, however, 
ire not kept perfectly distinct, and some of his flowers 
ire manifestly in the wrong plat, yet the general 
urangement is sufficiently clear, and the garden may 
be considered as orderly and well trimmed. At least 
it would have been had the American editor given 
us a translation containing the full work. In this 
connection there is something both to censure and to 
regret. We have in the volume under consideration 
the “Gulistan” with the “Gulistan” left out. This is 
1ot fair, either as respects the poet or the reader, Not, 
indeed, that Mr. Gladwin is to be blamed, — This 
translation of the prose portion of the “‘Gulistan” was 
aot designed by him for popular use, but was simply 
intended as an assistant to the youth of Calcutta 
yursuing the study of the Persian, It was, in fact, 
lesigned as a college pony, and nothing more. Yet 
we now have this partial effort presented in irre 
proachable print as the “ Gulistan of Saadi”! The 
venerable sheik would have lifted up his hands in 
uoly horror could he have Tooked forward to this 
profanation of his beautiful parterres, The “ Gulis- 
tan”! Where are the roses, the flowers of thought! 
Why, the translator, for the purpose above men 
tioned, did think it best “to turn into rhyme the 
passages of verse with which the ‘Gulistan’ is inter- 
spersed ;” and this, we are assured by the editor, “is 
the less important, that those verses are seldom more 
than a metrical repetition of the sentiment of the 
paragraph.” Now, while Gladwin had a sufficient 
warrant for so doing, what excuse can be offered 
for presenting to the American public this mutilated 





and a preface by R. W. Emerson. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


edition of so fine a work, when Eastwick has pro- 
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vided a good translation of the “Qulistan” in its 
integrity, illustrated by valuable notes? Emerson, 
indeed, tells us that Gladwin’s translation is the more 
forcible, but what the public had a right to expect 
was the best representation of the poct’s work. As it is, 
those persons who see nothing but this edition will 
have a poor apprehension of the scope and plan of 
the work, and may possibly turn from it with disap- 
pointment, 

But, waiving this objection, let us glance at the 
book before us, which is a collection of spicy anec- 
dotes of a moral bearing, with all the metrical por- 
tions, of which Saadi thoughtso highly, left out. From 
time immemorial the anecdote has been the favorite 
vehicle of the Eastern teachers for conveying truth. 
It seems to have met the same want that is now par- 
tially supplied by some modern novels. And Saadi 
perfectly understood its use. By its aid he adminis- 
ters the most pungent reproofs and conveys the most 
salutary lessons. He plays with each cutting thought as 
the Hindu juggler tosses his sharp knives. Yet, though 
often severe, he is always just; and Saadi’s own ac- 
count is to be taken, when he says of his discourses, 
that they are “for the most part cheerful and mixed 
with pleasantry.” In‘ this didactic work there is less 
room for the display of ornament than usual; yet he 
takes good care to thread his “ pearls of salutary ad- 
vice” on the “string of style,” and the bitter medi- 
cine of admonition is always mixed with honey. 

It would be impossible, within the narrow scope of 
this article, to point out and dwell upon his charac- 
teristics at length, Saadi belonged to the great class 
of Sufis, but in the “ Gulistan” he avoids their mysti- 
cism. Still he betrays a profound contempt for what 
is merely worldly and transient. Fe is a firm believer 
in the doctrine of retribution, puts a high estimate on 
moral values, and applauds contentment, urging the 
young man to give up impracticable imaginations, 
and “draw back the foot of contentment within the 
skirt of safety.” Like all the disciples of the Prophet, 
he is a firm believer in fate, and declares that a fish- 
erman, unassisted by destiny, could not catch a fish 
in the Tigris; and the fish, without fate, could not 
die on dry land. Again he says, “ If every hair of your 
head possessed two hundred accomplishments, they 
would be of no use where fortune is unpropitious ;” 
therefore he urges us not to complain of anything, for 
what does the angel who presides over the treasury of 
the minds care if the lamp of an old woman is extin- 
guished! His standard of a Durwaish’s character is 
lofty, and would by no means suffer in comparison 
with that of the Christian priest sketched by Chaucer 
and more fully delineated by Goldsmith. Science he 
would have serve in,its proper place as the handmaid 
of religion, Of Jesus, Moses, and Solomon he speaks 
with high respect and regard, Yet he betrays an un- 
worthy prejudice against women, saying “to consult 
with women isruin.” His rules for the conduct of 
life are admirable on the whole, yet he stretches a 
point occasionally, This is the case when he says, 
“ Never speak a word in secret which may not be re- 
lated in every country,” which, as most persons will 
agree, is simply ridiculous, The old recluse professes 
to know, too, everything about love, and boasts that 
“Saadi is as conversant with the ways and customs 
of love as the Arabic language is familiar at Bagh- 
dad.” He does not appear to be a disciple of Mr. 
Mill, who claims that the right has no inherent ad- 
vantage over wrong, and boldly lays it down that 
“ Satan cannot prevail over the vighteous, neither the 
king against the poor,” which is only true in a quali- 
fied sense. The ‘“Gulistan” everywhere displays a 
most delicate sense of the fitness and propriety of 
things, and the readiest wit. Saadi never finds acor- 
ner that is too strait for him; and in reproving kings 
he is perfectly fearless, appearing to be unwilling 
to accept either their patronage or their praise, Liv- 
ing in a land where caste was valued, he cherished a 
democratic feeling, believing, with Burns, that a man 
is a man, and saying, “Show your virtue, if you 
possess nobility; for the rose sprang from the thorn, 
and Abraham from Azur.” : 

Altogether, though wanting in some of the fine 
characteristics of Hafiz, the “ Gulistan” is a work of 
high merit; and, notwithstanding the edition now 
offered to the Americ: n public is marked by serious 
faults, it deals in great universal truths, making them 


portable. 
ism, can no more injure the work, than the mower can 
mow down a forest of lignum-vite trees with a crys- 
tal scythe. B. F. DeC. 








DRUM-TAPS,* 
Wit saltpeter explode? Is Walt Whitman a true 
poet? Doubts to be solved by the wise futurity 
which shall pay off our national debt. Poet or not, 
however, there was that in Walt Whitman’s first book 
which compels attention to his second. There are ob- 
vious differences between the two: thisis much small- 
er than that; and whereas you had at times to hold 
your nose (as a great sage observed) in reading 
“Leaves of Grass,” there is not an indecent thing in 
“Drum-Taps.” The artistic method of the poet re- 
mains, however, the same, and we must think it mis- 
taken. The trouble about it is that it does not give you 
sensation in a portable shape; the thought is as intang- 
ible as aroma; it isno more put up than the atmosphere. 
Weare to suppose that Mr. Whitman first adopted his 
method as something that came to him of its own mo- 
tion. This is the best possible reason, and only pos- 
sible excuse, for it. In its way, it is quite as artificial 
as that of any other poct, while it is unspeakably in- 
artistic. On this account it is a failure. The method 
of talking to one’s self in rhythmic and ecstatic prose is 
one that surprises at first, but, in the end, the talker 
can only have the devil for a listener, as happens in 
other cases when people address their own individu- 
alities; not, however, the devil of the proverb, but 
| the devil of reasonless, hopeless, all-defying egotism. 
| An ingenious French critic said very acutely of Mr. 
Whitman that he made you partner of the poetical 
enterprise, which is perfectly true; but no one wants 
to share the enterprise. We want its effect, its suc- 
cess; we do not want to plant corn, to hoeit, to drive 
the crows away, to gather it, husk it, grind it, sift it, 
bake it, and butter it, before eating it, and then take 
the risk of its being at last moldy in our mouths. 
And this is what you have to do in reading Mr. Whit- 
man’s rhythm. 











At first, a favorable impression is made by the law- 
lessness of this poet, and one asks himself if this is not 
the form which the unconscious poetry of American 
life would take, if it could find a general utterance. 
But there is really no evidence that such is the case. 
It is certain that among the rudest peoples the lurking 
sublimity of nature has always sought expression in 
artistic form, and there is no good reason to believe 
| that the sentiment of a people with our high average 
culture would seek expression more rude and formless 
than that of the savagest tribes. Is it not more prob- 
|able that, if the passional principle of American life 
could find utterance, it would choose the highest, least 
dubious, most articulate speech? Could the finest, 
most shapely expression be too good for it ? 

If we are to judge the worth of Mr. Whitman's 
poetic theory (or impulse, or possession) by its popu- 
lar success, we must confess that he is wrong, It is 
already many years since he first appeared with his 
claim of poet, and in that time he has employed crit- 
icism as much as any literary man in our country, 
and he has enjoyed the fructifying extremes of blame 
and praise, Yet he is, perhaps, less known to the pop- 
ular mind, to which he has attempted to give an ut- 
terance, than the newest growth of the magazines and 
the newspaper notices. The people fairly rejected his 
former revelation, letter and spirit, and those who en- 
joyed it were readers with a cultivated taste for the 
quaint and the outlandish. The time to denounce or 
to ridicule Mr. Whitman for his first book is past. 
The case of “ Leaves of Grass” was long ago taken out 
the hands of counsel and referred to the great jury. 
They have pronounced no audible verdict ; but what 
does their silence mean? There were reasons in the 
preponderant beastliness of that book why a decent 
public should reject it; but now the poct hascleansed 
the old channels of their filth, and pours through 
them a stream of blameless purity, and the public has 
again to decide, and this time more directly, on the 
question of his poethood, As we said, his method re- 
mains the same, and he himself declares that, so far 
as concerns it, he has not changed nor grown in any 
way since we saw him last : 


“ Beginning my studies, the first step pleased me so much, 
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Hence the critics, to use another oriental- 


The mere fact, consciousness—these forms—the power of 
motion, 

The least insect or animal—the senses—eye-sight ; 

The first step, I say, aw’d me and pleas’d me so much, 

I have never gone, and never wish’d to go, any further, 

But stop and loiter all my life to sing it in ecstatic 
songs.” 

Mr. Whitman has summed up his own poetical 
theory so well in these lines, that no criticism could 
possibly have done it better. It makes us doubt, in- 
deed, if all we have said in consideration of him ‘has 
not been said idly, and certainly releases us from 
further explanation of his method. 

In “ Drum-Taps,” there is far more equality than 
in “ Leaves of Grass,” and though the poet is not the 
least changed in purpose, he is certainly changed in 
fact. The pieces of the new book are nearly all 
very brief, but generally his expression is freer and 
fuller than ever before, The reader understands, 
doubtless, from the title, that nearly all these pieces 
relate to the war; and they celebrate many of the 
experiences of the author in the noble part he took 
in the war. One imagines the burly tenderness of the 
man who went to supply the 


“__ Jack of woman’s nursing” 


that there was in the hospitals of the field, and 
woman’s tears creep unconsciously to the eyes as the 
pity of his heart communicates itself to his reader's. 
No doubt the pathos of many of the poems gains some- 
thing from the quaintness of the poet’s speech. One 
is touched in reading them by the same inarticulate 
feeling as that which dwells in music; and is sensible 
that the poet conveys to the heart certain emotions 
which the brain cannot analyze, and only remotely 
perceives, This is especially true of his inspirations 
from nature; memories and yearnings come to you 
folded, mute, and motionless in his verse, as they 
come in the breath of a familiar perfume. They 
give a strange, shadowy sort of pleasure, but they do 
not satisfy, and you rise from the perusal of this 
man’s book as you issue from the presence of one 
whose personal magnetism is very subtle and strong, 
but who has not added to this tacit attraction the 
charm of spoken ideas. We must not mistake this 
fascination for a higher quality. In the tender eyes of 
an ox lurksa melancholy, soft and pleasing to the 
glance as the pensive sweetness of a woman’s eyes; 
but in the orb of the brute there is no hope of ex- 
pression, and in the woman’s look there is the end- 
less delight of history, the heavenly possibility of 
utterance. 

Art cannot greatly employ itself with things in em- 
bryo. The instinct of the beast may interest science ; 
but poetry, which is nobler than science, must con- 
cern itself with natural instincts only as they can be 
developed into the sentiments and ideas of the soul of 
man. The mind will absorb from nature all that is 
speechless in her influences ; and it will demand from 
kindred mind those higher things which can be spok- 
en. Let us say our say here against the nonsense, long 
current, that there is, or can be, poetry between the lines, 
as is often sillily asserted. Zxpression will always 
suggest; but mere suggestion in art is unworthy of ex- 
istence, vexes the heart, and shall not live. Every 
man has tender, and beautiful, and lofty emotions; 
but the poet was sent into this world to give these a 
tangible utterance, and if he do not this, but only 
give us back dumb emotion for dumb emotion, he is 
a cumberer of the earth. There is a yearning, almost 
to agony at times, in the human heart, to throw oft 
the burden of inarticulate feeling, and if the poet will 
not help it in this effort, if,on the contrary, he shall 
seek to weigh it and sink it down under heavier bur- 
dens, he has not any reason to be. 

So long, then, as Mr. Whitman chooses to stop at 
mere consciousness, he cannot be called a true poet. 
We all have consciousness; but we ask of art an ut- 
terance. We do not so much care in what way we 
get this expression; we will take it in ecstatic prose, 
though we think it is better subjected to the laws of 
prosody, since every good thing is subject to some 
law; but the expression we must have. Often, in 
spite of himself, Mr. Whitman grants it in this vol- 


‘ume, and there is some hope that he will hereafter 


zrant it more and more. There are such rich possi- 
hilities in the man that it is lamentable to contem- 
plate his error of theory. He has truly and thorough- 





ly absorbed the idea of our American life, and we say 








to him as he says to himself, “ You’ve got enough in 
you, Walt; why don’t you get it out?” 
greatness is good for nothing folded up in him, and if 
emitted in barbaric yawps, it is not more filling than 
Ossian or the east wind. W.D.H. 
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Two Men: a Novel. By Elizabeth Stoddard. 
Huntington, New York. 1865. Pp. 291. 
There are cogent reasons for pronouncing this 

book one of the most remarkable novels that has 

appeared on this side of the Atlantic for some time. 

It deals with persons rather than circumstances. The 

author introduces you to her characters, and compels 

you to watch what they say and what they think 
rather than what they do, except in so far as their 
actions directly result from their individualities, In- 
teresting as this may be in some instances, it is by no 
means necessarily so. ‘Subjective writing has its 
charms, but when a story is interwoven for the pur- 
pose of setting off the central figures, one has a right 
to expect that the story be made interesting. We 
study Mr. Dombey and Nicholas Nickleby and Mr. 

Micawber and little Nell with almost as much inter- 

est as if they were living persons, and their peculiar- 

ities are ever fresh in our memories; still, we read 
with nearly equal zest the story of their lives as told 

by Mr. Dickens. Hence it follows that, to write a 

subjective novel, it is not necessary that its plot be 

barren or the situations incongruous. In fact, an in- 





Bunee & 


A man’s|and the population of Crest is increased hy the ap- 





teresting plot will often arouse interest in the charac- 
ters which figure in it, but very rarely will the char- 
acters, however strikingly drawn, infuse life into a 
plot of itself unattractive. ‘The author of “Two 
Men” seems to be unaware of this. Glance over the 
story with us, and it will beseen that such is the case. 

Jason Auster, a common carpenter, marries Sarah 
Parke, the granddaughter of Squire Parke, a wealthy 
old man, who dies a year or more after his daughter’s 














Sarah, though she is liable to part with half of it in 
case her cousin, Osmond Luce, should appear, who | 
had been away from home for twelve years, no one | 
knew where.. Of course this Osmond turns up after | 
the old man’s death, but not exactly as might have | 
been expected by the hints thrown out about him. | 
He appears at the old family mansion in Crest, with 
a little girl named Philippa, his motherless child. | 
Neither obtain a very cordial greeting except from | 
little Parke, a bright boy of nine summers, and the 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Auster. 
short. 


Osmond’s stay is very 
After arranging to leave Philippa in charge 
of her aunt, and settling upon her the greater portion 
of his share of the old squire’s estate, of which matter 
Jason promises to take charge, he leaves the town 
and is not heard of for several years. Parke and 
Philippa grow up the best of friends, despite the chill 
air in which Mrs, Auster manages to enshroud the 
house, and, until they separate—one to go to college, 
the other to school—give unmistakable signs of be- 
coming to each other more than cousins, Yet they 
are totally different. Philippa is cool, reserved, 
thoughtful, and apparently emotionless; Parke is ex- 
citable, vain, brilliant, and unconsciously selfish. He 
is fond of Philippa; she loves Parke. Meanwhile 
Jason and his wife live very strangely together. Be- 
fore their marriage he evinced more than ordinary 
strength of character, and was regarded as the lead- 
ing man among his fellow-mechanics; but marrying 
above his station seems so to have affected him that 
he gradually sinks to a mere piece of mechanism. He 
generously refuses to touch any of his wife’s money, 
further than to manage it for her, and seldom has a 
word to say to her or she to him. He goes hunting 
and fishing, and she shares his game without an allu- 
sion to his efforts to procure it. She visits her friends 
without him, and neither ever seem to think that 
they have anything in common save that once they 
were married, and, according to the general custom, 
must occupy the same house until death do them 
part. By-and-by Philippa invites a schoolmate, 
Theresa Bond by name, to visit her. Handsome, 
witty, and coquettish, she infuses a new life into the 
dreary Parke mansion, and Philippa learns for the 
first time that her heart had been given to Parke, but 


which, alas! were too true. 
deed loved, not wisely, but too well. 


virtue, Mrs. Auster fell sick and died. 
she maintained that icy coldness which, through life, 
had chilled all who came in contact with her. 
returning from his mother’s grave Parke found a mes- 
sage requesting him to call at Mrs. Lang’s, as Char- 
|lotte was sick. 
marriage. Leaving no will, his property reverts to lscene. “ He listened to Mrs, Lang's reproaches, Clar- 


| lippa alone remained in the old mansion, and one is 





she had not received his in return. She is glad when 
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Theresa returns home; Farke is sad. Time wears on, 


| pearance of a Mrs. Lang and her two daughters, Clara 
|and Charlotte. The story ran that their passage was 
| paid from Savannah by a wealthy planter, whose 
‘relation to them was not discovered. How these per- 
sons looked we leave the author to describe: 

“The glitter of negro blood was in Mrs. Lang’s eyes» 
and the negro modulation in her voice; her complexion 
was a deep yellow, and she wore a wig of dark, straight 
hair. Though past middle age, her carriage was still 
splendid. She had been a lithe, gay savage, but her day 
was over. Her daughters Clarice and Charlotte, 
sixteen and eighteen years of age, were handsome. Clarice 
had a brilliant, swarthy complexion, shining, curly black 
| hair, large black eyes, with a vindictive sparkle, and man- 
ners which were a mixture of the sulky and the viva- 
cious. Charlotte reminded one of the ‘Calla Ethiopia ;’ 
she was so tall, slender, bending, and graceful, her com- 
plexion so smooth and opaque, and the curves of her face 
so beautiful. Her lips were always parted, her wistful 
light blue eyes widely opened, and her straight, silky, 
chestnut hair disordered. She impressed those who saw 
her with a pitying admiration, a wondering regret, and a 
mysterious doubt.’ ” 

It could hardly be expected that Clarice and Char- 
lotte could remain long in the little New England vil- 
lage to which they had removed without attracting 
attention. At first the people shunned them as “nig- 
gers,” but ere long the daughters were invited to balls 
and received all the attention they could desire. 
Parke, however, was the first to take their part. The 
marvelous beauty of the girl Charlotte bereft him of 
all control, and ere many months had elapsed, the vil- 
lage gossips circulated strange stories about him, 
He and Charlotte had in- 


While Parke was thus straying from the path of 
To the last 


Upon 


Here he witnessed another death- 


ice’s accusations, and Charlotte’s dying sighs with a 
stupid composure, Before sunrise he looked upon the 
face of his dead mistress, with her dead child beside 
her.” Here the story really ends, though it is pro- 
longed to inform the reader that, while Mrs, Auster’s 
remains were on the way to the grave, Osmond Luce 
returned to Crest, and left in a few days for South 
America, taking Parke with him. Jason and Phi- 


not surprised to learn that they plighted their love to 
each other, Just at this point the book closes, and the 
“Two Men,” Jason Auster and his son Parke, bid us 
adieu, 

As a fictitious narrative we cannot regard “ Two 
Men” asa success, The plot is neither interesting 
nor natural. As a delineation of character, however, 
the book possesses more than ordinary merit. Jason 
Auster, Sarah, his wife, and Parke and Philippa, are 
drawn with much power. Each hasa distinct individ- 
uality which cannot fail to impress itself vivitlly 
upon the ‘reader, The character of Elsa Bowen, the 
old housekeeper, is capitally well sustained through- 
out, though she plays but a minor part in the story. 
Mrs. Stoddard has shown a power in this book 
which is really remarkable, and which augurs well 
for her success in some future attempt at novel writ- 
ing. We are free to say, however, that we think the 
characters unreal, or, at least, we never have met, and 
hope never to meet, such persons as figure in this 
book: they are all so cold and heartless. From the 
title-page to the word jinis there is not a single ex- 
pression that seems to come from the heart or is 
designed to reach the heart of the reader. One reads 
page after page, half fascinated, half disgusted, with 
the strange persons whom he meets face to face, ever 
hoping to find some utterance that he may rest upon 
for a minute, but finding none, And when the book 
is finished, it leaves a feeling of weariness by reason 
of constant straining for something which can satisfy, 
if only temporarily, the craving for the expression of 
some feeling which belongs in common to all human 
kind. Whether this be a merit or a defect, we do 
not decide. If a merit, we wish the book were more 
defective; if a defect, we should prefer to have it 
more meritorious. 


allude so pointedly were not the authora lady. We 
refer to the tone of the book as regards merality. To 
be sure, we have no right to expect a sermon ina 
novel any more than we look to our friends for a hom- 
ily upon the cardinal virtues in acasual conversation ; 
yet, when questions of morality are introduced, we 
have a right to claim better treatment of them than 
they receive in “Two Men.” Aside from the quiet 
ridicule cast upon Mrs. Rogers for her devotion to 
church matters, and the milksop characteristics at- 
tributed to the only clergyman who figures in the 
work, we wonder that Parke is allowed to ruin and 
indirectly kill a young girl without the slightest 
word of honest disapprobation, either by the author 
or by the characters of her creation, On the contra- 
ry, he is rather held up for approbation because he 
owns his crime and grants the dead body of his vic- 
tim a resting-place beside his mother and other 
members of the Parke family. We had reason to ex- 
pect something better than this from so gifted a writer 
—and a lady, besides. 





LITERARIANA. 


AMERICAN. 
THE sale of works of a certain order, which have but 
little or nothing to do with Literature, is one of the mar- 
vels of the time. After school-books, which circulate by 
the million whert other books, do by the thousand, come 
works relating to the late war, whose name is legion and 
whose sale astounding. 
for instance, a solid octavo, just published by Mr. C. B. 
Richardson, of this city, cannot be manufactured in suffi- 
cient numbers to meet the demand for it. Thirty thou- 
sand copies have already been issued to the trade, and the 
manufacture is still going on at the rate of twelve hund- 
red copies a day, one thousand in cloth, and two hundred 
in half calf. The first edition, of which these ordinary 
editions may be considered installments, will consist of 


“Sherman and his Campaigns,” 


fitty thousand copies; and it can hardly be doubted that 
the sale will reach twice that number before it ceases. 
If thisis not publishing in the widest sense of the word, 
“there’s no such thing.” 

Apropos of military gossip, we may mention that Mr. 
Henry Coppée, the editor of the “ United Service Maga- 
zine,” has been spending a week or so with General 
Grant, who has revised the text of a volume which Mr. 
Coppée has in the press, entitled “ Grant and his Cam- 
paigns,” the accuracy of which is thus insured, at Jeast so 


ar as it relates to what belongs to General Grant person- 
ally ; in other respects it will, of course, be amenable to 
the censure of the judicious, 

Mr. WILLIAM SWINTON, formerly of the 7imes, has fin- 
ished, or nearly so, his “Campaigns of the Army of the 
Potomac,” which promises to be more impartial than his 
earlier writings on the same theme. The MS., we under- 
stand, has been submitted to the inspection of several 
officers prominent in command of the army of the Poto- 
mac, among others, to Generals Meade, Hooker, Franklin, 
Couch, Hancock, and Humphreys ; also to Generals Robt. 
E. Lee and Joseph Johnston, who ought to be good author- 
ity on the Confederate side, and whose statements have 
doubtless received from Mr.Swinton the consideration they 
deserve. This work of Mr. Swinton’s, however, is merely 
a study for a larger one which he has in contemplation, 
and which is no less than a full history of the war, to be 
complete in five large octavo volumes, illustrated with a 
war-atlas, maps, plans of battles, ete. Thus much for our 
side of the house (“a plague on both your houses”); for 
the other, it is reported that General Lee is writing a 
work of similar nature, to be entitled the “ Campaigns of 
the Army of Northern Virginia,” concerning which a cor- 
respondent of the Chicago Tribune delivers himself to the 
following effect : “In the articles of agreement it is stipu- 
lated that no alterations shall be made by the publisher 
after the manuscript comes into his hands. Lee is post- 
tive on this point, and will brook no change to suit the 
northern palate. This is what we prefer. It is better 
| that the statements in the book should all be those of 
General Lec, looking through his Confederate eyes, rather 
than those of some northern editor, who will attempt to 
gloss over treason and apologize for an attempt at the 
northern life.’ Which is very patriotic writing on the 
part of the aforesaid correspondent, but imaginative in & 
high degree, no such stipulations as he mentions, nor 
any like them, having been entered into between General 
Lee and his supposed publisher, Mr. Richardson. The 
work of the former will be published as he writes it, and 
will be a truthful one, we have no doubt, making due al- 
lowance for his “ Confederate eyes.” 





There remains one point to which we might not 


Wuat ought to be an interesting book, and certainly 
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will be a strange one, is a memoir of the late Junius Bru | his talents in past times, and where the “ Atlantic! Nothing,” translated by Mr. Charles G. Leland ; anda new 
Monthly ” and other intellectual publications first see the | edition of that favorite work, the “German Anthology” 


tus Booth, better known, perhaps, as the “elder Booth,’ 
written by his daughter, Mrs. Asia Clarke, the wife of Mr. 


John §. Clarke, the comedian. Of all the remarkable | 
men who have trod the English stage from the days of | 


Shakespeare to the present time, the most remarkable in 
pany ways was Junius Brutus Booth. There have been 
others whose stage-life would as little bear the scrutiny 
of the proprieties—as, the elder Kean and Cooke ; but none 
that we have ever heard of—certainly none of note— 
whose real life was such an interblending of genius and 
extravagance, and which so nearly broke down the“ thin 
partition” that, the poet tells us, divides great wit and 
madness. <A gentleman and a scholar, a lawyer, a sculp- 
tor, and an accomplished linguist, he was, nevertheless, 
the most erratic of human beings —a_will-o’-the-wisp 
dancing over the marshes of fantasy, or rather a comet 
rushing through the depths of imagination, 


‘Far-splendoring the sleepy realms of night.” 


As an actor his equal never trod the American stage, un- 
less it be in the person of his son Edwin, who lacks the 
supernatural inspirations of his father, though, asa whole, 
we take him to be more satisfactory and enjoyable, even 
in his father’s parts. The English could not, or would 
not, see the excellence of the elder Booth—then the 
young Booth—the brat of a boy who dared dispute the 
palm with the great Edmund Kean. But some of them 
seemed to have had a kind of unwilling conscience in the 
matter, and admitted his greatness in spite of themselves. 
Hazlitt, who was Kean-mad, praised him, though in few 
words and grudgingly, for his Lear, but hoped greater 
things in the part from Kean ; when Kean played it, how- 
ever, he tore Kean all to pieces, leaving his praise of Booth 
as it stood even when he collected his criticisms in book- 
form. Mrs. Clarke goes over the whole ground of the 
Kean-Booth quarrel—in fact, over the whole early life of 
her father in England, which is a “sealed book” to most 
of his American admirers, even those who have written 
about him, as many have done directly or indirectly, and 
most with surprising ignorance of the man and his actual 
life. That Mrs. Clarke can write of her dead father as he 
really was, at all times and in all places, is not to be ex- 
pected, partly because she was not alive when much 
that sue must describe took place, and must consequently 
depend on the testimony of others, but more because she 
isa woman, and cou/d not know a man like him. We 
doubt, indeed, whether any woman ever knew any man 
profoundly enough to write his biography ; as his fellows 
know him, in his strength and in his weakness, she cer- 
tainly cannot. That Mrs. Clarke’s book will be an inter- 
esting one in many respects there can be no question. It 


. . o . | 
will contain a portrait taken from an engraving made | 
many years ago in England, and which is said by those | 
who remember him td be extremely like the Booth of that 


time—a young, spirited, beautiful gentleman, blazing his 
way as the “crook-back tyrant,” Richard the Third. 

Ir has hitherto been considered a good thing for a 
writer to live in New England; for if New England did 
little or nothing for the writers of other localities, she 
certainly did something for her own, as the popularity 
and profit she has bestowed upon many of them show 
We fear now, however, that she has changed, or is chang- 
ing, all this ; otherwise we cannot see how she can permit 
Mr. Henry Giles, the lecturer, and his family, to be in 
want, as we learn they are from her own journals. Who 
My. Giles is, and what he has done, both as a writer and 
a lecturer, the readers of Tuk Round TABLE may be 
supposed to know; without further preface, then, we 
copy here the following letter, written by a gentleman of 
Boston, now editing the Norfolk Post : 

‘NORFOLK, VA., Oct. 24, 1865. 

“My Dear Sm,—I am informed that Mr. Henry Giles 
the essayist, critic, and lecturer, is very poor, and just 
now is confined, by illness, to his house at Quincy, near 
your city. Such is his enfeebled condition that he is 


compclled to send his wife into the lyeeums of the North | 
and West, to read his lectures, in order that he and his | 


children may have bread. Will the Bostonians permit 
this?) Mrs. Giles is herself a delicate lady, and public 


display must be repulsive to her. I hope some one of | 


you will take the case of the sick scholar in hand, and 


see to it that he who has furnished intellectual entertain. | 


Ment to the lyccums of New England for twenty-five 
years is not allowed to*suffer for food or fuel in the 
very town in which the Adamses and Quincys were born. 
Away off here, I could name twenty men in your city 
who would be good for just two thousand dollars; and 
this sum, you and I know, would make the sick man 
very happy this winter. Very faithfully yours, 
“JouN CLARK. 
“To James Oakes, Exq., Tremont House, Boston.” 


That attention should have been called to the necessi- | 


ties of Mr. Giles and his family from so decayed and grass 
gtown an old city as Norfoik, is not, we submit, credit 
able to Boston, which Mr. Giles must have charmod by 


Wharf, or at the Tremont House, Boston. 


light. The Modern Athens must bestir itself, or resign of poor Clarence Mangan, edited by Dr. R. Shelton Mac- 
its many philanthropic pretensions. The address of Mr. 
Oakes, the readers of THE RounD TABLE, and Mr. Giles’s | has long been in preparation, is ‘‘ A Complete Verbal and 
admirers generally, may like to know, is No. 49 Long Glossarial Index to Chaucer's Canterbury Tales,” edited 


kenzie. His most important work, howeyer, and one which 


| by Mr. Hiram Corson, M.A. This valuable philological 


M. W. Dopp is about to publish from the manuscript a | work is based on the Harleian MS. No. 7,334, as edited by 


new work by the author of the “ Schénberg-Cotta Fam- 
ily,” 1o be entitled “ Winifred Bertram.” It may be men- 


account of whom appeared in a recent issue of THE 
RovunD TABLE) has stated over her own name that Mr. 
M. W. Dodd publishes the only authorized edition of her 
works in this country. Her words on that point are as 
follow, which we quote from a letter written by her to 
Mr. Dodd : 

“The author of the ‘Schénberg-Cotta Family ’ wishes 
it to be generally known among the readers of her books 
in America that the American editions issued by Mr. M. 
W. Dodd, of New York, alone have, or ever have had, the 
author’s sanction.” 

It may not be known to the general public that the 
latest productions of Mrs. Charles are the “Schénberg. 
Cotta Family,” “Early Dawn,” and “ Kitty Trevylyan,”’ 
all the others bearing her name having been written pre 
viously and published in England. 

Messrs. F. F. HEARD & W. F. Fow tex, of Boston, an- 
nounce a reprint of the “ Dramatic Works and Poems of 
John Marston,” to be complete in five volumes, crown 
| octavo, uniform in size with the Pickering reprints of 
| Peele, Greene, Marlowe, and Webster ; the text to be re- 
| printed from the original editions. The edition is limited 
| to forty copies on large paper, at $12 per volume, and two 
| hundred copies on small paper, at $5 per volume, and will 
‘be published at intervals of about three months, the 
second volume, the first of the issue, to be ready in Feb- 
ruary, 1866, on which day the copies of the small paper 
edition not subscribed for will be raised to $5 each. Up- 
wards of one half of the large paper copies, and nearly 
one-half of the small paper ones, are already taken, 
Wherein the reprint is to differ from the late reprint of 
Mr. Russell Smith, of London, edited by Mr. W. C. 
Hazlitt, and what are the peculiar qualifications of 
Messrs. Heard & Fowle for their task, we are not inform- 
ed. Their fitness, if they have any, may be known tothe 
| students of old English literature, but it certainly is not 
to the general reader. 





THE Shakespeare monument, which for a long time 
promised to come to naught, like so many similar under- 
takings, notwithstanding the money raised for its erection 

/on the three-hundredth anniversary of the poet’s birth- 
day, is now, we understand, in a fair way of completion, 
the executive committee of the Monument Association 
having invited our sculptors to offer designs for it, one at 

| least of whom, Mr. J. Q. Ward, has finished in plaster the 
| model which he intends to submit to them. The figure 
| of this model, which Mr. Ward intends to make about 
ten feet in hight, is described as standing upon a series 
of entablements, of regular gradation as regards size, the 
lowest one of which is ornamented on each of its four 
sides with bas-reliefs, illustrating prominent scenes from 
the poet’s works. On each of the four corners of the low- 
est entablement is a figure about five feet in hight, rep- 


| resenting one of his principal characters. The monument 


will be about thirty feet in hight, and will cost not less 
than twenty thousand dollars, which sum, or nearly this 
amount, is now in the hands of the treasurer. 

It would be unfair to Mr. Ward, whose model we have 
not seen, to criticise him at this early stage ; still, 
we cannot help saying that the character-statues on 
the corners of the base of the statue itself do not im- 

| press us favorably, in that they are calculated to distract 
the attention from the chief figure, which should, we 
think, be the only object to meet the eye, standing upon 
the base in solitary grandeur, as unique there as the poet 
himself in the boundless world of imagination. Such, at 


least, is our feeling, though we are quite willing to cor- | 


rect it, if it be wrong, when Mr. Ward’s work shall 
convince us of the fact. In the meantime, we trust his 
brother artists, Palmer, Thompson, and others, are doing 
their best to excel him, for in these cases it isnot the men, 
but their works, which we care for. 

Mn. FREDERICK LEYPOLDT, who commenced his career 
as a publisher a numbe rof years since in Philadelphia 
by issuing some of the daintiest and most tasteful books 
ever seen in this country, and who has since—and very 
naturally—gravitated to this city, has in preparation a 
| number of. attractive works, among which is an edition, 
in two volumes, of ‘ Mozart’s Letters,” translated by Lady 
_ Wallace, the translator of ‘ Mendelesohn’s Letters,” orig- 
,inally published by Mr, Leypoldt; a version of Joseph 


| Von Eichendorff’s charming story, “Memoirs of a Gocd-for- 


| Mr. Thomas Wright, the well-known English antiquari- 
an, for the Perey Society, with the addition of special 


tioned in this connection that Mra. Charles (a brief | V¢tbal and glossarial indexes, with the passages in 


which the words occur, to the Vision and Creed of 
Piers Plowman, La Mort @’Arthure, the Confessio Aman- 
| tis, Wyckliffe’s Bible, Spenser’s Poetical Works, and 
Chapman’s Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey ; besides obsolete 
words and words with obsolete meanings from Bishop 
Gawin Douglass’s version of the “ Mneid,” and from 
Shakespeare, Milton, Fuller, Taylor, Holland, Golding, 
etc., etc., the whole being prefaced by a Grammar of the 
English Language of the Fourteenth Century, and an Es- 
say on the Versification of Chaucer. The mere statement 
of what the work is intended to be, and what, without 
doubt, it will be, is enough to excite the curiosity of the 
students of carly English literature, if for no other reason, 
that there is nothing like it—nothing so full and compre- 
hensive—in the language. The conception of so exhaust- 
ive a work is an honor to American scholarship, as, we 
have no doubt, its execution will be likewise. It will be 
published by subscription only, in an edition of two hund- 
red copies, on large and extra fine paper, at $10 per copy. 
One-half the edition is already subscribed for, and by men 
whose names are an honor to even the most scholarly 
subscription-list. Besides these works, and his business 
in others on his list of publications, Mr. Leypoldt is the 
sole agent for the United States of the well-known Tauch- 
nitz edition of the “ Works of British Authors,” a collec- 
tion of light reading unsurpassed by any similar one in 
Europe or America. The volumes of the series, amount- 
ing to between six and seven hundred in all, are just the 
right size for reading, being neither too small nor too 
large, and, what is of advantage to American readers, the 
later issues are frequently on sale here while the less at- 
tractive American reprints of the same works are still in 
the press. In addition to this series of volumes, Mr. Ley- 
poldt is also the agent for Mr. Tauchnitz’s new series of 
“Greek and Latin Classics,” Teubner’s Leipzig edition of 
“ Greek and Latin Classics,” Didot’s publications, and the 
publications of Urbino and De Vries, Ibarra & Co. 
THE New Nation, a weekly paper published in this city 
in 1864, and recently revived, has just ceased to exist. 





FOREIGN. 

HERR GOTTHARDI has lately published at Jena a brace 
of volumes, entitled “ Pictures of the Weimar Theater 
under Goethe,” which present the great German in the 
light of a theatrical manager, a 7’éle which he filled to ad- 
miration, if we may judge by Herr Gotthardi’s accounts 
| of his administration. A native of Weimar, Herr Gott- 
| hardi frequented its theater from the earliest age, being 
, taken thither by his mother to see a fairy burlesque, and 
perched on the front of a box, which, empty most of the 
| time, was entered one evening by a majestic figure. The 
boy was about to spring down, when a hand stopped him, 
| and a full, calm voice whispered in his ear, “ Don’t move, 
my child, there is room for both of us.” It was Goethe 
| who spoke. Thenceforth the child was a regular visitor 
in Goethe's box, which was not only an honor buta pleas- 
ure,since the poet always questioned the little one abopt 
his progress at school, and regaled him with cakes and 
wine, a store of which was kept in the box for the use of 
Goethe, who had the habit of receiving his friends there, 
among others, Schiller, who, on the first representation of 
“Wallenstein,” went on the stage, after the third act, 
with some bottles of wine under his cloak, which he 
; shaved with the actors, and which were probably from 
| the store of Goethe. 











| The first reading of a play was as important to manager 
| Goethe as the full-dress rehearsal. He was always present 
{on such occasions, prefacing the reading by the necessary 
| words of explanation, and pointing out to the performers 
| the meaning of the whole piece and the relations of the 
| various parts. “ His way of judging new players,” says 
one of Herr Gotthardi’s reviewers, “ was marked by the 
same care and thoroughness. He looked first at the per- 
son of the novice to see if there was anything engaging 
about it; and if there was nothing engaging, whether 
the actor could put on any attractions ; for, as he remarked, 
the life of an actor is a perpetual denial of his own per- 
sonality—a perpetual assumption of a strange mask ; and 
an actor who cannot put on the mask of attractiveness 
when he wishes to be favorably judged by a stranger, 
can have very little talent. When this question of the 
exterior was settled, Goethe turned to the voice. He mad 





| 
| 
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| 
the actor read to him ; gave him some grand passage to | 


estimate his power of feeling—something passionate to 
test his power of expression. In this way he gradually 
put him through the whole range of characters, noticing 
all the while the parts in which he excelled, the weak- 
nesses which he betrayed. If hé had any provincial dia- 


. we } 
lect, the expressions of it were noted, and a means recom- | 


mended him for their cure. If he could not fence and 
dance, he was handed over to the fencing and the dancing 
masters ; and if he came out satisfactorily from all these 
trials, Goethe chose parts for him caleulated to supply his 
deficiencies, If he was too fiery, he was put in phlegmatic 
parts; if he was tame, he was given impetuous charac- 
teys, so that he might put off himself and become a new 
person.” . 

Goethe seems, indeed, to have been a model manager 
in more respects than one, having a high ideal of what 
the theater should be, and could be, and a wonderful 


be her first idea but to satiate herself with pleasures, 
which every other girl of fifteen is beginning to appreci- 
ate at their just value, provided they are not entirely new 
to them.” 

THE last number of the “ British Quarterly” contains 
an interesting paper, “Notes on the United States since 
the War,” from the pen of its editor, Dr. Vaughan, who 
vacates the chair which he has filled for twenty-one | 
years with advantage to himself and to the satisfaction 
of his readers. In this paper Dr. Vaughan describes an 
| interview which he had with General Grant, whom he 
makes to speak thus: “If your newspapers are to be be- 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


am AMERICAN. 

Messrs. Hurp & Hovauron announce “The Poetical 
Works” of Alfred B. Street ; and a new edition of “ Pic- 
tures of Country Life,” by Alice Cary. 

Messrs. George Routledge & Sons have nearly ready a 
new illustrated gift book, entitled “The Round of 
Days,” 2 companion-volume to Birket Foster’s “ Pictures 
of English Life.” 

Mr. Lawrence Kehoe has in preparation “'The Life and 
Sermons of the Rey. A. F. Baker, of the Congregation of 











lieved, we never went into the field but to be beaten. I 


| have been in more engagements than any other man in 


St. Paul,” by the Rev. A. F. Hewitt. 
Messrs. Ashmead & Evans have in the press “ The 


| the service, and have not been beaten yet. On the conti- | Wooing of Master Fox,” by Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, 
| nent of Europe, too, the disposition, it appears, has been | Bart., illustrated with designs by G.G. White, printed in 


to harp on the same string. Say what they will, this war 
has been the biggest job of its sort that has been done in 


command of his temper when anything went wrong. On | this world, and it will be a chapter to itself in the history 
one occasion, when he was present at the rehearsal of | of war—nothing like it has gone before.” 

“Egmont,” the actor who played the part of Orange) We have no wish to throw discredit on the statements 
spoke so low as to be inaudible on the further side of the | of Dr. Vaughan, but this speech, which the Reader no- 
theater. Goethe bore it for some time, but his patience | tices as a long one for General Grant, is anything but 
finally failed him, and quietly, though loudly enough to | characteristic of his usual modesty and reticence. There 
be heard through the building, he said, “ I should be glad | js a mistake or amplification somewhere, we are certain. 
to hear the piece which I wrote thirty years ago.” The The peculiar nature of British wines is well hit off in 
company of the Weimar Theater had such a respect for | » bon mot which is laid at the door of the late Lord Palm- 
their poet-manager, that they did for him what the play- | erston. “The port, gentlemen,” he is said to have said, 
ers of no other country would have consented to do, play- | «JI ean warrant ; it was made by my father. As for the 
ed any and every part that he gave them, the greatest | claret and the champagne, you must judge for yourself ; 
fulfilling the most insignificant without a murmur. Thus | those come from my wine-merchant.” 

the rél/e of two unimportant senators, in Mozart’s opera 
of “ Titus” was confided to Graff and Malkolmi, “ leading | 
men,” we may suppose, at Weimar, the first of whom had PERSONAL. 
afterwards to appear as one of Sarasto’s dancing slaves, | 
in the “ Magic Flute.” | 














Mr. G. P. Paves has in preparation a limited fine- 
The impression left upon our minds by what we have | P'PCr edition of Mr. Lahemtor Warren's curious article, 
read is, that Goethe, like Shakespeare before him, was a |“ The Bibliography of Tennyson, popeinted from the 
thorough man of business, one whe knew what he wanted tenth var~wed of the “ Fortnightly Review, 
to do, and did it, and made others do their share when | #4¥¢s 0 Tennyson’s early poetry from the pages of the 
the labor happened to be acommonone. Herr Gotthadi’s | “ Quarterly Review” and “ Blackwood,” both needlessly 
work is an addition to the Goethe Bibliography. Mr. Philes is also meditating 








contemptuous and severe. 


THE “Journals and Correspondence” of Horace Wal- | : : 
. £: ; 7 : : a _| Was suspended some time since. 
pole’s friend, Miss Berry, abound in gossip and ana of | ‘led ] i ik i 
. : ° ° ES > - reek > Geez ° ore  Y 
the men and times to which they relate, as witness this | ' Ww . chronicles , se og acaaclhccnasial 7 : 1 oo 
° er 1 ss é TLC ulologist ; a companion-death, so to 
glimpse of French celebrities, seen by Miss Berry, when | ‘© American philologist ; a companion on oe 
she was presented to Madame Mere, in 1802 speak, must be noted this week, in that of Dr. Charles 
; Richardson, author of “ The New Dictionary of the Eng- 


Moreau is 
“a middle-sized, quiet-looking man, who at a distance | ~ 2 a ea he Gth of 
gave me a little the idea of Sir G. Beaumont, though lish — wees en - — “yi ’ pene 
shorter and blacker; but I was not near euough to see tober, at the age of ninety-one. nO. GREASE: SOE. See 


P . 9 weemtes > 4“ etpati ~ P ic hilnl » 
his countenance.” Eugére Beauharnois “ was among the | ardson’s writings, “ Illustrations of English Philology, 


; : -. | appeared sixty years ago, ¢ ed to his being employed | 
dancers ; he is rather good-looking, but by no means dis- appeared sixty years ago, and led to his being employed | 


s : ; foes “ ee >“ Encyclopedia Metropolitana,” in which his dic- 
tinguished.” . . . “General Grune (who commanded in a the “ Ency ‘1 d I fi oe . ee “a 
onary appeared, and was one ol its most attractive fea- 
Holland) is one of the very tallest men I ever saw, be- Gonar; ihn aie : oe 
tures, being in every way different in plan.and arrange- 
to) . . > 


: | 
tween thirty and forty, rather awkward, with a sensible | : 
ment from all its predecessors. 


but not agreeable countenance. Massena was there, but {SORA ies “Its tee merit,” sd 
not in uniform; a crop with thick black hair, a vulgar one of his critics, ‘lies in the careful tracing of each word 
-looking, intelligent countenance, and rather a short, thick om apes SN and it placing the chief derivate words 
figure.” .. . “Cambacéres, the Second Consul, was under their respective primitives ; but a merit scarcely 
among the company ; he came late, and was received with- interior is found in the invaluable historical pnainetians 
out any sort of distinction. He is an uncommonly ill- “ the meanings of the wants arranged chronologically. 
looking, shortish, thick man, with his eyes sunk in his T he work appeared in 1836, in oe large quarto volumes, 
head, his hair badly dressed, his dress the undress uni- in a separate form, and in 1839 a smaller edition was 
form of the consuls—blue velvet, with a broad gold 
embroidery, fustian breeches, and common turndown 
boots.” 

The Princess Charlotte, Byron’s “daughter of a 
royal line,” whose early death set a nation in tears, is 
thus described : 


been reprinted with additional words and illustrations. 
The latest work of Dr. Richardson, “On the Study of 
Language,” appeared in 1854. 


4 p94 piously illustrated with wood-cuts and engravi 
“J don’t know whether her face is improved; her b y and engravings. 


mouth is less pleasing and less resembling her father’s 


with crit- | 


the revival of the Philobiblion, the publication of which | 


issued in octavo, without the quotations. Both have since | 


Mr. SAMUEL SMILES has completed his “ Lives of Boul- 
ton and Watt,” which will be at once published, co- 


THE late Lord Palmerston was the subject of some 


| oil colors. 

| Messrs. J. B. Lippincott will soon publish “The Stu- 
| dent’s Practical Chemistry,” by Professor Henry Morton 
jand Albert H. Leeds; “ Devotions of the Ages, or Col- 
i lects, Texts, Lyrics, illustrative of the Christian Year, 
, and of the Offices and Ember Seasons of the Church,” by 
| the Rev. N. G. Allen, with an Introduction by the Rev. 
| Thomas M. Clark, D.D., Bishop of Rhode Island ; “ Jeho- 
| vah-Jirch: a Treatise on Providence,” by Wm. 8. Plumer, 
| D.D., LL.D.; “On Wakefulness,” by William A. Ham- 
| mond, M.D.; “Frost and Fire, Natural Engines, Tool- 
| Marks, and Chips,” by a traveler; and “ A Secret Diary 
'of the Transactions of the War Department of the Con- 
| federate States Government,” ete., by J. B. Jones, lerk 
| of the Confederate States War Office. 

Messrs. 'T. B. Peterson & Brothers have in the press 
|“ The Life and Public Services of Major-General Philip 
| H. Sheridan.” 
| Mr. G. W. Carleton has in the press “The House by 
; the Church-yard,” by J. Sheridan Le Fanu; Renan’'s 
| St, Paul and Apostles ;” “ Cleopatra,” by W. W. Story ; 
‘and a new book by Private Miles O'Reilly. 

Mr. W. Hi. Appleton will at once publish “ Mothers 
{of the Bible,” by Mrs.S.G. Ashton ; “ Girls of the Bible,” 
by Rev. P. C. Headley; and “ Boys of the Bible,” by 
| Henry L. Williams, Jr. 
Messrs. Robert Carter & Brothers announce “ Walks 
| from Eden,” by the author of “ The Wide, Wide World ;” 
|“Bible Blessings,” by the Rev. Dr. Newton ; “Guthrie 
| on the Parables ;” “A Highland Parish,” by Norman 
| Macleod, D.D.; “The Lost Child, a Ballad of English 
| Life ;’ the “Romance of Mallee Scrub,” by Mrs. Sewall; 
le The Good Shepherd,” by the Rev. Dr. Macdutf; “ Lyra 
| Consolationes,” by the Rev. Dr. Bonar; and “ Man and 
' the Gospel,” by the Rev. Dr. Guthrie. 
Mr. M. W. Dodd will at onee publish “The Songs 
; Without Words: Leaves from a Very Old Book, dedi- 
| eated to children,” by the author of * The Schénberg-Cotta 
| Family ;” “The Kemptons: A Story of the Maine Law,” 
| by Il. K. P., author of “ Robert the Cabin Boy ;” ‘“Cap- 
| tain{Christie’s Granddaughter ;” and “ Cherry and Violet,” 
|“ The Old Chelsea Bun House,” and “Colloquies of Ed- 
| ward Osborn,” by the author of “ Mary Powell.” He 
|has also in preparation Sunday-school editions of th 
| “ Schdnberg-Coita ” books. 
| Mr. James Miller has in the press “ What the Moon 
| Saw, and Other Tales,” by Hans Christian Andersen. 
| Messrs. J. E. Tilton will soon publish Goldsmith's “ De- 
| serted Village,” illustrated with thirty-two original de- 
‘| signs by Mammatt Billings. 
| —— 
| FOREIGN. 
| Messrs. Davip & CHARLes LIVINGSTONE will at onco 
| publish “ The Zambesi and its Tributaries, and the Dis. 


ae : . | covery of Lakes Shirwa and Nyassa, 1858-1864.” 
than it was; but her bust is perfect; her head not too | Vetses by Lord Byron in reference to his early election- | . a epeetegs 


large, and well placed; has much intelligence in her | Ting contest with Lord Henry Petty: 
countenance, though the expression is not very agree. 
able; her walk is dreadful, but I think it is only girlish 
affectation, which will cure itself.” .... “And thus is 
this girl, now a woman, who in three short years may be 
called to reign over this country, with all her senses 
awake, eager and curious about everything and every- 
body, sent away with her governess, and during the 
hours not spent with her she has Mrs. 
mind, manners, and disposition! 
one and all, can you ever be pitied enough, or even | introduced to the reader by a poem called “The Horse,’ 
judged with common justice in all the ‘disadvantages | and is divided into two books, “ Youth” and “ Wisdom.’ 


“Then would I view each rival wight, 
Petty and Palmerston survey ; 
Who canvass there with all their might 
Against the next elective day. 


**One on his power and place depends, 
The other on—the Lord knows what; 
Each to some eloquence pretends, 
Though neither will convince by that.” 








to form her 


under which you labor? True, this poor thing is taught | In view of the recent expulsion of M. Rogeard and others 
nusic, and taught Latin, neither of which will certainly be | from Brussels, it is doubtful whether M. Hugo will be al- 
of euch service to her in governing this country, in detect- | lowed to take up his residence there, as it was whispered | 


ing folly and knavery, in surrounding herself with talents, | he intended to do. 
and, above all, in acquiring truth and stability of charac- 
ter. She knows no creature but the royal family and 
their attendants; she has never yet seen a play or an 
opera ; and whenever she is her own mistress, what must | on the stage, 


M. Victor HvuGo has just published a new volume of 
Alas! poor princes, | poems, “ Songs of the Waters and the Woods,” which is 


, 


M. Ponsarp has withdrawn his drama, “ Madame Tal- 


lien,” at the instance of the Prince de Chimay, who ob- | Correspondence of Richard Whately, D.D., late Arch- 
jected to seeing so near and dear a kinswoman exhibited | bishap of Dublin.” : 


Dean Stanley has in the press the second part of his 
“ Lectures on the History of the Jewish Church.” 

Mr. G. Brodie, Historiographer Royal of Scotland, has 
nearly ready “Constitutional History of Charles I. and 
the Commonwealth.” 

The author of “St. Olaves” is announced as having a 
new novel in the press, entitled “ Hester’s Sacrifice.” 

Mrs. Marsh, the once-popular novelist, will soon pub- 
lish a new story, “ Chronicles of Dartmoor.” 

The Hon. Mrs. Norton has a new novel in the press. 

Mr. Mark Lemon has squeezed out another novel. 

Mr. James E. Thorold Rogers, M.A., has nearly ready 
“A History of Agriculture and Prices in England from 
1259 to 1792. Compiled entirely from Original and Co- 
temporaneous Records,” 

Dr. George Rolleston, Linacre Professor of Physiology, 
| has in the press “ Typical Forms of Animal Life.” 

, Miss E. J. Whately will soon publish the “Life and 





Miss Margaret Howitt, a daughter of William and 
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THE ROUND TABLE. 








Mary Howitt, has in the 


Other Stories,” 





DRAMA, 


THE NEW COMEDY AT WALLACK’S. 

Tire announcement of a “new comedy—first time acted 
in America ”—especia!ly if it has been successful in the 
city of London—has been suilicient, during the last five 
years, at least, to throw any Aabitué of our metropolitan 
theaters into as sound a slumber (though possibly not as 
long a.one) as that of Rip Van Winkle, our old Dutch 
hero. We would suggest to our New York surgeons 
that, in cases where they fear the effect of chloroform 
upon their patients, a private box at one of our theaters 
would give them facilities for surgical operations unequaled 
for convenience by the wards of Bellevue Hospital ; in fact. 
agenceral amputation of the legs of an audience after the 
second act would pass unnoticed until the time came to 
go home—the effect at that juncture might startle them 
to consciousness. It is but justice to our actors to add 
that the number of dismembered limbs carried out the 
next moraing would be a reflection upon the author of 
the comedy rather than upon its representation, though 
the manager who put it upon the sta 
moral therefrom. 


ge might draw a 


Whether a decline in the standard of criticism produces 
a corresponding decline in a particular branch of litera- 
ture, or Whether, inversely, the critic follows the author 
in the downward path, is a very interesting question, but 
difficult to answer. Certain it is that we generally find 
the standard of criticism and authorship upon about the 
same level. Thus it has become a common form of criti- 
cism, in speaking of a new play, to call it “ very good, ex- 
cellent for a modern comedy.” 
it rest at the irath? 


Why not say bad, and let 
Weare 


no toadies to the past, bat what is now called “ modern 


Why use somany words ? 


For, when a critic calls 


comedy” is a mass of insipidity. 
such trash as “ Paul’s Return,” “ Miriam’s Crime,” and 
“The Needful,” now acting at Wallack’s—all of them, ex- 
cept the last, perhaps, successful comedies in London— 
when he calls these “ very good for moder comedies,” 
he excludes from that category the later names of Bul- 
wer, Knowles, and even Boucicault in his palmier days. 


When a critic of reputation uses this loose language, it is | 


very easy for the host of so-called critics, toadies to the } 


managers, and in love with pretty actresses, to omit the 


last clause altogether, and thus it is that these pieces of | 
dramatic trash (if we had a stronger word we should use | 


it) become “celebrated comedies.” By the help of huge 


print, fantastic posters, and this indulgent criticism, the 


comedy of * Paul's Return” bad a run of six weeks at the 


Olympic Phe: 





ter in thisecity. This play has no brilliancy 
of wit, and searcely any moral point or sentiment; no 
piece should lack either of these qualifications | destitute 
of both, it becomes contemptible. Its attempted delinea- 


tions of characte 





rare, With one exception, simply abortions, 
Yet 
© Paul’s Return” was suceessful both in Londen and New 
York. 


ary dramatic wit is 


and its plot is as absurd as it is uninteresting. 


So, also, was “ Mirinin’s Crime.” The lack of ordin- 


supplied in this piece by common- 
place sentimentality, sensation villainy of a very feeble 
character, and low butfoonery. The plot is weak, shal- 
low, and uninteresting. Yet this “comedy” has just 
been upon the boards of Wallack’s Theater, and we are 
gravely informed at the bottom of the programme that 


“due notice will be given of its repetition.” 





the management means this as a quict satire upon the 


public taste we cannot say; if so, Charles Lamb never 


perpetrated a more delicately ludicrous joke. 


“The Needful "—of which we ought, perhaps, especial. | 


ly to speak, as being the latest production of this class, 
and written by a “celebrated London author” (so go the 
posters and play-bills) is a trifle better than “ Miriam’s 
Crime,” in that there is much more diversity of character 
and incident. 
Return.” 
its between compositions in which no rules of dramatic 


But why strike a balance of merits and demer- 


robability or propriety are in the least regarded ; where 
there is a total absence of wit, save a semi occasional flash, 
a pun or two, and an indecent reference, and where the 
faults of taste and judgment are so gross as to be beyond 
the province of rational criticism ? 
well-known and respected a theater as Wallack’s has 
brought it upon the stage that this “ new comedy,” © The 


It is only because so 


Needful,” obtains the notice of the critic. 
may decide for himself whether such compositions will 


elevate the character of his stage; as for the New York | 


public, they are either a Celiberate insult to its discern: 


ment, or else a bid for the greenbacks of transient stran- | 


gers, 
Wallack’s Theater has been the citadel of the legitimate 


Whether | 


ae ae * y: * ‘ | 
It is inferior in dignity and plot to “ Paul’s | 


The manager | 


Nl 

vod areal H . . : 
press a transiation from Miss | drama in this country so long that we are sorry to see its 
Fredrica Bremer, entitled “The Buttertly’s Gospel and | name disgraced by so much that is sensational and worth- 


| less, 


ored path from which the former manegement so’seldom 
| strayed. Itis but a short step from its present position to 
' the “star system,” with all its disgusting concomitants, 
| which that theater has always so courageously opposed. 
| [t is not too late to retrace its steps, but Wallack’s Thea- 
| ter is certainly losing—we say it kindly, and hope that a 
friendly warning will be taken—it is losing its reputation 
and its prestige. Day-by-day, or rather night-by-night, it is 
dropping from the position which it once held. Other man- 
agers ay congratulate themselves ; strangers and travel- 
ers, while money is plenty, may continue to fill its treas- 
ury ; but lovers of the drama and resident habitués of 
Wallack’s look upon the change with sorrow, and are 
deserting, one by one, the seats where once they could 
find rational and refined amusement. 











| | ‘ 
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ART. 


PHILADELPHIA ART NOTES. 
PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 23, 1865. 


ArT culture in Philadelphia has unmistakably ad- 
vanced during the last few years, and there has never, | 
| think, been in the history of the city as much interest in 
| art displayed by the public at large as was shown last 

winter. And this was due largely to the artists them- 
| selves; we have better painters among us, and they have 
made greater, or better directed, efforts to make their 
work known to us; and if they will be true to themselves, 
true to the position they should hold among us as teachers 
and interpreters of nature, and, standing on their own 
strength, show the world that our art is living, moving, 
we must have, year by year, a growing love, a wider 
knowledge of it. Our people are ready enough to learn ; 
let them have true teachers. We are hungry and must 
j take the food which is given to us; and if we are fed 
| upon Diisseldorf, what can we do but receive it? It is 

for our artists to see that we are not swallowed ia this 
German swamp; for them to give us healthy, life-giving 
food; to wean us from our false diet and draw us to that 
which is true. It is to this that the Artists’ Fund Society 








i 
| 
| 
| 
| 





did more, perhaps, than any other institution or individ- 
ual, by its reception, and exhi ition, and sales, to bring 


before the public the works of our own painters. 


| our art education, but it must be said that this venerable 


ta 


The death of its honored founder is, indeed, a pub- 
lic calamity if the present mgnagement displays in future | 
the same tendency as at present to desert the time-hon- | 


addresses itself; and during the past sgason this society 


now on exhibition in their handsome little gallery in 
Chestnut Street a new invoice of foreign pictures, a collec- 
tion of some merit but of singularly little interest. It in- 
cludes pictures by many of the most eminent German 
painters, but, in most cases, not very favorable specimens. 
| Of course the bulk of the collection consists, as usual, in 
the works of Carl Hiibner and others of his school, no bet- 
ter and no worse than usual. There are three pictures by 
Becker, but none of them equal to those which Mr. Bailey 
brought out last year. The most important is a large pic- 
ture containing two figures, a cavalier parting from a 
lady at a door. The painting is masterly, but the color 
lacks richness, and the picture fails to attract as did “ The 
Inquisition”—a work which attracted by its strength of 
execution and color, and in spite of its subject ; while this 
picture, with a much more pleasing subject, is quite unin- 
teresting. Knaus is represented by a little picture cf a 
child caressing a dog, a very pretty but quite an ordinary 
work. By A. Achenbach there is a dirty coust scene; by 
Oswald, a dirtier, and so on through the list. There are 
three pictures in the collection, however, which merit 
more than a passing notice. The first is a painting by 
Riesstahl of a procession of monks. The execution of 
this picture is really remarkable ; the texture of the dra 

peries, the careful painting yet due subordination of the 
background, the dim light from above, and the flickering 
rays from the candles, are quite admirable, and yet the pic- 
ture is one which will scarcely interest. Another is an 
interior of the Baptistery of St. Mark’s by Seel, a marvel- 
ous piece of architectural painting, and not only that but 
asweet-toned picture. But the gem of the collection is a 
‘work by Hoff called “ Innocence” —a bare-footed girl feed- 
ing pigeons beneath the porch of an old farm-house. The 
figure in this picture is very charming; the gentle, half- 
timid expression of the girl as she turns to look at the 
dove which has perched upon her shoulder is sweetly 
given ; the birds and all the accessories are charmingly 
painted, and the bright color of the whole renders this by 
far the freshest and, to me ut least, most pleasing picture 
in the collection. On the whole the collection is, as I 
have said, of considerable merit, and if-we must have these 
importations of second-rate foreign pictures, it is well if 
they be not worse than these. L. 








JSHICAGO ART NOTES. 
Cuicaco, Nov. 3, 1865. 





| 


> | 
We | has been provided on the same floor, whichis to be de- 
| have long been accustomed to look to the Academy for | 


| 


| institution has of late years done very little for American | 


art. Less, indeed, it could hardly have done, for every one 
| Who visits the spring exhibitions (and who in Philadel- 
phia does not’) knows how, year by year, the space allot- 
, ted to new pictures is gradually lessened by the encroach- 
iments of huge canvases of dusky hue, the works of what 
;may be called middle-aged masters, which no one looks 


| 


j 
| 


THE majority of our leading artisis have taken rcoms 
on the upper floor of the opera house, which has been ar- 
ranged for their special usc. An elegant public gallery 
voted, under Mr. Crosby's management, to the exhibition 
not only of pictures by Chicago artists, but those of east. 
ern painters who may care to submit their works to the 
judgment and patronage of our western community. 
Mr. Healy has not been away during the usual period 
of vacation ; but he has been busy over portraits, mostly 
of a private character. Ilis portrait of General Sherman, 


; recently completed, and which the artist purposes to send 


tothe London Royal Academy, is a very faithful one. 


at but an occasional awe-siruck visitor from the rural! The peculiar complexion and fiber of the original are 


districts. Now, these pictures are without doubt emin- 


ently respectable, and quite a credit to the city, like 


{ 
| 
| 


| many lions that we find in the guide-bocks, and go to see } 


because they are old or because they are large. I have 


manage the Academy ; but with its walls so hung, it can 


searcely be called an academy of living art, and it is with 
the hope that we may have an institution where we may 
see more of the art of our own time, where our ariisis 
may display, and we may see, their works to better ad- 
| vantage, that I welcome the design of the Artists’ Fund 
Society to establish a free gallery, where there shall be a 
continual exhibition of American pictures. 


The society 
will hold, during the winter, an exhibition and sale of the 
works of its members; and, from the careful, conscien- 
tious work that I have seen in many of the studios this 
| fall, I think the collection will be a good one. 


Although 
| IT have not heard them spoken of, I choose to take it for 
| granted that we shall also have a series of those delight- 


| 


| 
\ 


| 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


ful reunions which made the society so many friends in | 


the past scason. - 
Another art society, established within two or three 
years, is the Philadelphia Sketch Club, an association of 
some of the younger painters and draughtsmen, and a few 
amateurs. I know but little of the society, except that 


amateur, announces a “ grand national exhibition,” to be 
held in December ; it is intended also, I believe, to ex- 


| 





its president, Mr. Charles F. Hazeltine, an energetic young | 


| 
} 


pression is not wanting 
| 


very felicitously reproduced, while the characteristic ex- 


Antrobus, who has been in Washington and Philadel- 


| phia for the last eighteen months, at work on his design 
Joe srr arro it} Le te »oOf the rentle nw | as ; : : 
no desire to quarrel with the taste of the ge ntlemen who | for the Grant gold medal, and on the portrait of the Lieu- 


| tenant-General for the Capitol, has returned, and been 


very busy at work for 2 few weeks. Among a large numn- 
ber of portraits fresh from his easel is a very spirited full 
length of General Logan. This artist is employing his 
leisure hours on what promises to be a somewhat impres- 
sive illustration of Longfellow’s “ Rainy Day.” 

The most of our landscape painters have been away in 
various sections of the East. Drury spent three months 
divided between Newport, where he made a number of 
beach studies, and his last summer's haunt of Mount 
Desert Is!and, completing his fine rock and marine studies 
of that favorite locality. 

Ford and Reid have been for months among the Alle- 
ghanies, in the Susquehanna and Juniata valleys, and 
among the lakes of New York, busied for the most part 
in making foreground studies—those of the former, who 
belongs, like Drury, to the modern French school of land- 
scape, Which they studied in Paris, being particularly 
felicitous, especially his foliage and tree studies. 

Mr. Forbes, a painstaking, shrewd, €cotch artist, wko 
produces now and then a Scotch landscape con amore 
works for the most part on portraits, somewhat in the 


hibit the pictures in New York, and afterwards to hold a | Reynolds school, excelling in those of the old and young, 


sale. The design is a bold one, but the prognosis, as the 
doctors say, is doubtful, 


| Another sale is to he held by Bailey & Co., who have! 


Highwood, a very good colorist, and who paints por. 
traits mainly, succeeds less than ind fferently. when he 
attempts character-pieces, B,D. ¢, 

. . 
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THE DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENCE. 

HE correspondence between Mr, Adams and Earl 

Russell, which has recently been made public, 
has high claims to attention, not only as an import- 
ant chapter of diplomacy, but also as a model of 
dignified and manly discussion. It is totally free 
from what Professor Arnold has called, by a happy 
Gallicism, the “ brutality” of English and American 
controversy. Not the least value of this important 
interchange of views between our minister and the 
British secretary is that it furnishes to thousands of 
readers in both hemispheres an example of clear 
thought, unexceptionable English, and thoroughly 
good temper in rare and admirable combination. 

It would, perhaps, be impossible to select two 
living statesmen of our respective nations in all re- 
spects so competent to discuss momentous questions 
of public law as those into whose hands the task has 
actually falien. Lord Russell is the most temperate 
and judicious of ruling British statesmen. He brings 
to all his public duties whatever qualifications belong 
to weight of character, integrity of mind, and ripe 
experience. There is every reason to suppose that 
his share in the recent correspondence is in the main 
satisfactory to the government and people he repre- 
sents. Of Mr. Adams we speak with more warmth. 
He deserves a kind and degree of praise to which few 
of our countrymen are entitled. He claims an intel- 
lectual as well as an hereditary descent from the most 
distinguished of that group of public men whose 
culture and dignity shed a luster upon the earlier 


, a = 
tempt to cover up the difficulty with a pavement of | no sanction but the public opinion of the civilized 


| world, have molded the selfish and jarring codes of 
“Inasmuch as the relationg between nations, not less the middle ages into a single system of refined and 
than between individuals, must depend upon the mode in ere ae a aera i , a 
which they fulfill their obligations toward each other | P re Win’ = 7” ict epeetion: of thn obi 
rather than upon their motives, the questions which have | Sations of neutral powers in the closing letter of Mr. 


grown out of the events of the late war appear to lose, Adams is conceived in a spirit of noble Christian 
little of their gravity from any reciprocal disavowal, how- | nhilosophy, and does equal éredit to the head and 
ever complete, of ill-will on the part of the respective | pics : e 

governments.” heart of the writer. It is the gem of the correspond- 
Passing over all auxiliary matters, and coming | nce, and would of itself be the basis of a consider- 
to the gist of the whole controversy, we find the re- able reputation in the province of public law. 
spective governments at issue upon two points. The | These grave questions may be safely left for settle- 
first question relates to the early recognition of the | ment in the hands where they now rest. The con- 
South as a belligerent power. Mr. Adams exerts him- | Spicuous moderation and good sense of both parties 
self with singular ability to affix to this action the | in the past is the best omen of future concord. What- 
epithet of “ premature.” While we naturally sympa- | ever doubts may arise as to the final disposition of 
thize with his reasoning, it is but fair to say that the | these high matters, we confidently predict that some 
argument which Lord Russell addresses to this topic ; more rational solution of our difficulties will be found 
seems to us much the strongest part of the British ; than that of staking their decision on the doubtful 
position, There is great force in his lordship’s| issue of a calamitous war. 

claim that if Her Majesty's government anticipated | 
President Lincoln in according to the South the full | i sae ; _ 
rights of war, it was not due to a flurry of surprise, | MR. JOHNSON AND THE NEW ERA, 


and still less to a spasm of ill-will, but rather to a} [> a recent number of Tre Rounp TaBLE we ven- 


statesmanlike foresight of the probable magnitude ~~ tured to record certain speculations touching the 
and duration of the struggle. In this view of the | probable change in the structure of our government, 
case, what Mr. Adams calls precipitation was simply | due to the recognition of the principle of force in the 
the seasonable adoption of an inevitable policy. It | conduct of the general government in place of the old 
is undoubtedly true that,as matters turned, the South | doctrine of the consent of the governed. We gave 
never obtained any naval power independent of Brit- | our reasons for believing that the element of force 
ish assistance. But it may be said, with a good show , which had manifested itself during the war irregular- 
of reason, that considering the scattered state of our | ly, and ofttimes illegally, would in time clothe itself 
fleet and the number of insurgent ports, a foreign | in legal forms and crystallize into recognized institu- 
ministry had a right to anticipate a different result, tions. The action of President Johnson, however, 
and to avoid the difficulties which attend an undecid- | seemed for a time to weaken the force of the general- 
ed and waiting policy by the resort to definite meas- | ization. Trained.in the old democratic school of 
ures having a reference to the probable course of} state rights, believing in the limitation of the federal 
events, This line of argument has been much relied | power, and actually anxious to fashion the govern- 
on by the British government for effect in Parliament | ment after the ideal to realize which he had struggled 
and elsewhere, and Lord Russell brings it forward | all his life, Mr. Johnson, immediately upon assuming 
again, with unabated spirit, in the late correspond- | the office of President, endeavored to carry out his 
ence. Without adopting his lordship’s reasoning, | preconceived views. 

we yet think that it has a strength which does not But the spirit of the government and the tendency 
belong to the other branch of his case, and which | of affairs proved too much for a person so keenly 
should entitle if, at least, to respectful considera-| alive to public opinion as he. 
tion. 


scecsenatessneippaneecnnieenenssn — 


Ife soon discerned 
jthat not only was he invested with extraordinary 





half of our national history. Under their guidance a 
safe and natural transition was cffected from the old 
order of things to the new. This courtly school had 
already done its work and lost its popularity when 
John Quincy Adams descended from the presidential 
chair. The continued operation of leveling influences 
has by degrees rendered their type of chdracter com- 
paratively rare in the department of politics, and has 
brought forward men of more democratic and force- 
ful natures, whose strength and weakness are best 
illustrated in the lives of Andrew Jackson, their 
earliest, and Andrew Johnson, their latest, representa- 
tive. In Mr. Charles Francis Adams, inherited 
character, family:associations, social advantages, and 
habits of life have contributed to preserve a resem- 
blance to the earlier statesmen of our republic. He 
belongs to the old régime rather than to the new. 
And, considering what has been the nature of his 
duties and the sphere of his labors for the last four 
years and a half, it has been fortunate for his country 
and for himself that this has been the case. it is not 


doubtful that the position of the United States at the | 


Court of St. James, and so throughout the world, is 
stronger to-day because their minister is, not only in 
pure intellect, but also in learning, in culture, in 
breedir . ndinall that makes a finished man, the peer 
of the iuost accomplished diplomatists of Europe. 
As to the correspondence itself, it is not too much 
to say that no American citizen can read it without a 
glow of honest pride and ‘satisfaction. 


In point of | and of the nation in whose behalf he acts. 


The second question is wider and more fundament- | power, but there was a public sentiment which both 
al. It inquires as to the true character and just ex-| demanded and would justiiy its exercise, though it 
tent of neutral obligations to belligerent powers. Mr. | were contrary to the letter and spirit of the Constitu- 
Adams holds that the golden rule is the rule of neu-| tion and to the practice of the general government 
trality, and that when a nation fails, from whatever | previous to the war. The effect of this upon the 
cause, to come up to that standard, it is bound to | President is seen in his recent interposition compel- 
make good the consequences of its own dereliction. | ling the southern state conventions to repudiate the 
In his estimation it does not become the dignity and | southern war debt. We can understand how the 
honor of a sovereign state to stick in the bark of a) people of the South, having assumed these obliga- 
defective municipal statute when the commerce of aj tions in good faith, as honest men would wish to 
friendly people and the peace of the seas are at stake. | discharge them; yet the position of the Executive is 
The obligation is sacred, absolute, and peremptory to | fully justified from his point of view. Te has since 
maintain the exact center of indifference, and neither | advanced a step further and notified the people of 
by omission nor commission to affect in any way the | Florida that, in addition to repudiating the war-debt, 
result of the contest. He rests the responsibility of | the Legislature of the state must also ratify the amend- 
| Her Majesty’s government upon “ the feebleness of its | ment to the Constitution abolishing slavery. This 
| measures of prevention at the outset, and its deliberate | may also be right enoughs But how are we to har- 
| ence! to obtain an enlargement of its power after} monize this action with the repeated declaration of 
| existing remedies had proved unavailing.” This po-|the President that he has no power to enforce negro 
sition is abundantly fortified by American precedents, | suffrage upon the Southern people, that this is a 
and very much strengthened, for the purposes of this | matter resting exclusively with the states themselves ? 
controversy, by Lord Russell’s qualified promise to | A portion of the northern people, through its organ, 
amend the foreign enlistment act, a promise subse- | the Independent, are now urging with great force that 
| quently withdrawn from motives of party policy. if the President can abolish legislatures, appoint 

The English minister, on the other hand, takes the | governors, dictate the legislative action of the south- 
blunt, common-sense view, that the duty of a neutral | ern states acting as states, he can do very much more 
is limited to good faith in the execution of its own | if he has the will. And their argument is incontro- 
laws, of whose sufficiency the neutral power itself is| vertible. Ifthe Executive have the power to do the 
the sole and final judge. This proposition is eminent- | one, he has the power to do the other. 
ly characteristic of the statesman who lays it down, | proclamation or special mandate, he has the right 





It does | to control the action of the southern states, he has 


style the letters of Mr. Adams contrast very favorably | not reach the hights or fathom the depths of the sub-| precisely the same right constitutionally to dictate 


with those of Lord Russell, who, indeed, has always | ject. 
been more remarkable for solidity of thought and | appearance of fairness and honesty which will com- 
soundness of judgment than mastery of expression. | mend it strongly to the English mind. The ministry 
The American minister has in perfection that accura- expects, and evidently receives, a hearty support upon 
cy and neatness of logical statement which partakes| this question from a people distinguished for its 
of the nature, and produces the effect, of wit. We | respect for positive law, and fidelity to strict engage- 
continually find sentences which provoke a smile from | ments. 

To mention | 
only a single instance, nothing can be finer than the | doctrine breathes a higher morality, and conforms | it. 
{ollowing answer to his lordship’s rather weak at-| better to those shaping ideas of justice which, with 


their very completeness and felicity. 


But it is simple and practical, and wears an | the «: tion of the northern states. 

It will be remembered that when Mr. Edwin M. 
Stanton was made Secretary of War, one of the first 
things he did was to issue a general order announcing 
his determination to strictly obey the laws instead of 
indulging in the arbitrary and illegal modes of pro- 
cedure which had characterized the course of the 





We have a satisfaction in feeling that the American | War Department previous to his assuming charge of 
Scarcely more than a week elapsed, however, be- 
fore he imprisoned an unfortunate newspaper corre 











And if, by’ 
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wo 
spondent. for the crime of asking him an impertinent | 
question, and up to the time that his power was curb- , 
ed by President Johnson he never troubled himself. 
about legal or constitutional rights or the personal | 
liberty of the individual, if he had a point to carry by | 
disregarding them. Now we venture to predict that | 
before six months shall have passed the country will | 
find that the President will exercise all the power | 
that he can safely wicld without doing violence | 
to public opinion. As we have said before, the 

great peril of our political situation is the absence of | 
an organized opposition to the administration. Not | 
a factious opposition, such as that made by a portion | 
of the democratic party during the war, but a vigor- 
ous, patriotic party which, honestly differing from the 
policy of the President, shall criticise his acts fearless- 
ly, discuss them before the public, and in every honor- 
able way enforce its views upon the people and the 
administration, 
to be good. 


Mr. Johnson’s intentions we believe | 
We think that he has done what was 
best and wisest under the circumstances; but in view 
of the weakness of our common humanity and the 
dangers of unchecked power, we deem it a great mis- | 
fortune that, as yet, there appear to be no clements out | 
of which to form an opposition party which shall com- 
mand the attention and the respect of the country. 





THE ROSE-WATER BANQUET. 
WIR MORTON PETO is at home again—poorer by 
‘thirty thousand dollars than when he invited all 
upper-tendom to banquet with him at Delmonico’s, 
but doubtless richer in reflections. 





ile knows now 
that as much of glitter and luxuriant display as ever 
made brilliant the festive halls of English lords and 
ladies are at the call of golden shekels, even in this 
new world of ours. 


The metal of Ophir and the 
Tyrian purpie of eastern glory were not a whit more 
regal than the diamond sparkle that starry night at 
Delmonico’s ; and not old England could with all her 
treasures present such another spectacle, The memo- 
ry of Sir Morton and his lavish liberality will linger 
down a whole legion of princeiy feastings, The su- 
perb satin wine-lists and the yet odorous lilliputian 
tankards of Rimmel’s rose-water, are preserved like | 
sainted relics to perpetuate the hour of extravagance. 
The dainty dish hereafter to he a la Sir Morton; the | 








song that weaves the legend into memoric melody ; 
the fragrance of the sweetest flowers that bring from 
the perfumer an exquisite reminder of the voluptuous 
indulgence—are all prodigal with suggestions of the 
gorgeous feast that came of lordly bounty. And who 
shall gainsay it?) Did not the pulpit send its most 
esteemed divines to wonder at the flash of beauty ? 
Were there not present to do justice to the delecta- 
ble viands judges who have passed into the shadow 
of years? Was ever table encircled by more knightly 
courtiers or by fairer women ? Inspired of muniticent 
courtesy, was ever a feast more commendable ? Inlaid 
with words of kindly cheer and crowned with de- 
lightful harmony, with no sounds of turbulence and 
no revel of debauch, who would pretend to dispute 
it?) What banqueting hall was ever honored with a 
nobler host, or a more brilliant assemblage, or a more 
entrancing round of temperate enjoyment? Who 
would say that the cup was to be thrust back—that 
the chalice was poisoned—that it was a death-dealing 
elixir of which the two hundred and more guests 
partook that night, in the glamour and glitter of the 
crystal sparkle ? 

Alas! for the record of irreversible history, can we 
hope that our own good republic is entirely free 
from the hazards which have ingulfed other na- 
tions? If not, it may be well to look about and con- 
sider whither we are drifting. When men whose 
names have been suggestive of stalwart work in every 
department of enterprise become so effeminate as to 
gorge themselves in such extravagant manner, and 
crown the indolent hours of self-gratulation and 
gratification by tipping the dew of rose-water 
upon their precious fingers, it may not be out 
of place to inquire if indeed an era of effeminacy 
is not already upon us, with all its stupefactions 
and grossness. Hence we do dispute the dinner 
at Delmonico’s. And while we would send no 
word of croaking across the water to the munifi- 

















cent host, we would most earnestly deprecate such 


demonstrations as this, which has made a night, a 
millionaire, and a restaurant famous. [If Americans 
are to drift upon this style of display—if the old 
Roman and Oriental banquetings are to be revived, 
then are we nearer to certain destruction than we were 
at the darkest moment of civil war. Extravagant 
indulgence like this will enervate a people like the 
breath of a terrible scourge. It will blast the truest life, 
and leave a senseless and irresolute nation. Nothing 
is more deplorable than effeminacy; nothing more 
contagious than indolence. If many dinners of the 
character of this Fifth Avenue gormandizing are to 
be given, it were better that the names of all Del- 
monicos were blotted out. In those elder days lux- 
ury and ruin followed the Punic wars. It may be 
that we, too, have been spared the test of war to go 
down more ignominiously by our own waste and 
affluent indulgence. Surely, not a few signs of the 
times point to such an alternative. The gates of 
prodigal expenditure seem to have been lifted without 
restraint, and the song of high carnival floats up 
from every quarter. 

We cannot too earnestly urge the great danger that 
now threatens us as a nation. There is not in all the 
pages of heathen history a record more effeminate 
than that of the rose-water banquet of Sir Morton 
Peto. The most influential and the most esteemed in 


all the metropolis gave countenance to the reckless 


waste, Nor was it merely a throwing away of money, 
but the alacrity with which respectable persons united 
in the enervating induigence betokened a willingness 
to drift to any extent upon the rocks of prodigality 
and effeminacy. If there is no voice to cry against it, 
no hand to stay it, no disposition to resist it, tell 
us who can whither these things will tend? All 
history shouts aloud the answer. 


They lead straight 
down to ruin and decay. 








FOULING OUR OWN NEST. 

W E affirm, without fear of contradiction, that you 
shall not find in the most careful search through 

the pages of all the bilious Britons who have ever re- 
sponded to the prayer of Job, and being our enemies 
have written books about us, from Basil Hall down to 
3ull Run Russell, anything comparable to the blackness 
and vileness of the pictures of American social life 
which may be collated and culled in any given week 
from the columns ot the great metropolitan newspa- 
pers of this one city of New York alone. When for- 
eigners come here to study us, where are they to study 
us if not in the daily press? The press claims to be 
the organ of news; are they to assume that it isa 
“refuge of lies?” The press lives by its popularity: 
are they to assume that it seeks popularity by calum- 
niating its patrons? When Englishmen, for example, 
read of the murder of a dentist in Bond Street, on his 
return from a gambling hell, and are informed, by the 
most reputable of the New York journals, that the wo- 
man in whose house the murdered man lodged wasa 
conspicuous member of the “ fashionable society” of 
New York, who can quarrel with them for expressing 
their amazement and disgust at a social order in which 
lodging-house keepers of indifferent reputation, pre- 
siding over an establishment of young women and 
clerks given to midnight playings on the banjo, with 
an accompaniment of rum-punches, are described as 
representing the highest sphere of social life? The 
Burdell-Cunningham case recurs to us as a peculiarly 
striking example of this journalistic fouling of our 
own nest; but we need not go back so far into “ the 
files” to find “ matter of wrath” scarcely less potent. 
Here, for instance, in the four leading morning 
newspapers of the city we find, on Sunday and Mon- 
day of the current week, elaborate police reports of 
the arrest at the Everett House, a respectable up-town 
hotel, of a certain Prussian swindler, styling, himself 
Adolf Graf zu Dohna, a youth whom certainty brands 
as a swindler and suspicion points to as a burglar. 
This individual, it seems, has been duping and rob- 
bing sundry simpletons upon whom he contrived to 
pass himself off as a Prussian nobleman in difficulties 
through “the tender passion.” There is nothing very 
novel about his modus operandi, nor, so far as appears, 
any thing very striking in the results he had achieved, 
since he was finally brought to justice through an im- 
pudent attempt to black-mail a young lady by means 


and how striking a chapter of “ American social life” 


coruscates about him under the skillful manipulations 
of the “sensation reporter :” 

“ Armed,” we are told, “with letters of introduction 
from the first families in Boston, St. Louis, and Chicago, 
he made the acquaintance of the wealthiest ‘and most 
aristocratic families at the hotel and on the avenue, and 
was by them féted and dined to his heart’s content. He 
was introduced into the bosoms of their families, dined 
with them en famille, flirted with the pretty heiresses, 
and played billiards and ecarté with their hopeful heirs. 
The presence of the young count graced all the parties, 
hops, ete. ; his stirring -adventures, particularly the kill- 
ing his adversary in a duel, threw a halo of romance 
about this pretended scion of Prussian aristocracy which 
outshone all competitors for the favors of the fair dames 
who had the audacity to approach his august presence. 
He received billets doux from the ladies in scores, all more 
or less charming in their character, while the older heads 
overwhelmed him with invites to dine, ride, and to the 
opera. It is stated that he passed a very pleasant sojourn 
at Long Branch, in the bosom of the family of an aristo- 
crat of the first water hailing from this city, whose 
spouse addressed him as her ‘adopted son,’ while the 
young ladies greeted him as ‘dear brother Adolf.’ ” 


Now observe oat the hero of this wonderful narra- 
tive arrived in New York, according to the same 
reporter, “about five months ago,” or at the begin- 
ning of June. People begin at that time to go to 
Long Branch and return from Long Branch about the 
first of October. So that the ingenuous foreign 
tourist in search of facts about our social life may 
fairly infer that it is usual for “ aristocrats of the first 
water” to take young Prussian counts into the 
“bosom of their families” on a two months’ acquaint- 
ance at furthest; the large-hearted wives of the said 
aristocrats baptizing them as “adopted sons,” 
and the gushing daughters of the same as “dear 
brothers!” 

But this is only the beginning of Count Adolf’s 
“strange story.” He gives the “ aristocratic families 
at the hotel and on the avenue” to understand that 
he banks with Messrs. Duncan, Sherman & Co., per- 
sonages quite as well known in the social as in the 
financial world. It never occurs to any of these 
“ aristocratic” families in which he is acquiring such 
intimate relations to mention his name to any of the 
members of this firm, not even when he delicately 























suggests a hitch in his remittances, and blandly 
intimates that a “few hundreds” would be con- 
venient to him. The loans, however, are pressed 
upon him; and with the loans the exalted position of 
a “sergeant” in the national infantry, a rank much 
coveted, as we all know, by the “ hopeful heirs” of 
“ wealthy families ” for themselves and their friends ! 
Failing to secure his promotion to a commission, 
Count Adolf next deserts from the army at Annapolis 
and turns up at the Fifth Avenue Hotel; the mere 
fact of a residence at which earthly paradise, it 
appears, is such a social indorsement as secures his 
immediate admission to a new circle of “ wealthy and 
aristocratic families,” new tokens of adoration from 
new ‘“heiresses,” new loans from new heirs, and a 
general credence for his new story that he is a member 
of the staff of the general commanding the Depart- 
ment of the East, whose headquarters are in Bleecker 
Street in the city of New York! All this, observe, is 
set forth seriously, not in the Ledger, nor as one of 
the witty inventions of Mrs. E. D. N. B. G. South- 
worth, but in the matter-of-fact columns of the city 
press. To people who live in New York, and know 
the manners and customs of New York families, such 
a farrago of twaddle, of course, is simply disgusting 
and ridiculous. 

But who can quarrel with a foreigner reading it 
in good faith, as a foreigner necessarily must, if he 
infers from such a sketch of New York life that the 
leading traits of the “aristocratic and wealthy 
families” of New York are stolid idiocy and flagrant 
flunkeyism, that the fathers of such families are in- 
competent boobies, the mothers maneuvering simple- 
tons, the daughters perverse hoydens, and the sons 
open-mouthed dolts? His only alternative, observe, 
is to infer that the reporters of our daily press either 
know no more of the “good society” of the metro- 
polis than a British ticket-of-leave man knows of 
the court of Queen Victoria, or are shamefully care- 
less what amount of misrepresentation and scandal 
they may inflict upon the American character and the 
good name of American women, in the pursuit of s 
“spicy narrative” or a lively sensation. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


LONDON. 


Lonpon, October 18, 1865. 


THE MEDICAL WORLD 


There is a fierce war raging between the homeopaths 
and allopaths, both in Paris and London. In Paris the 
chief representative of the school of Hahnemann is a Dr. 
Carrabus, the son of Madame Tallien. A famous allo 
path mecting Dr. C. lately said, with mock sympathy, 
“ Ah, dear Carrabus, your patients are all rushing to us.” 
“That is more,” replied Dr. C., “ than I can say for you. 
Your patients are curried to us!” In London the preju- 
dice among the old-school physicians against the homeo- 
pathic system is so strong that none of them have recom. | 
mended its trial among the cattle—still dying by hun- | 
dreds—although the Belgian authorities have published | } 
statistics showing that the homeopathic doses are the | 
only ones which have hadany effect. The venerable phy- | 
siologist, Dr. Crisp, hearing that some famiiies regarded | 
themselves as having been made ill by cating the meat of | 
animals affected by the cattle plague, determined on mak- | 
ing a corpus vile of himself to determine jhe matter. He 
ate beefsteaks cut from the most diseased animals he 
could find, and portions of the hearts of such animals, and 
experienced no evil results whatever! It is clear to me 
(who have suffered from such meat) that the doctor was 
sos ustgined and penetrated by a theory as to be plague- 
proof. 





| 
} 
| 
H 


Dr. Spencer Hall, a very distinguished London physician, 
recently declined to obey the law which requires that all 
infants shall, within a certain period after their birth 
(six months, I believe), be vaccinated. When called upon 
by the authorities, he responded in a very remarkable let- 
ter, which was read before the authorities of Marylebone 
parish, stating why he had determined to pay the fine 
rather than have his child vaccinated. Ile declares that 
he has never been able to find a cow with the disease, nor 
can he find in England a farmer who has ever seen one 
with it, consequently the virus which is now used in 
England is nearly or quite all taken from human sub. 
jects. On inquiring at the various hospitals, he finds 
from the medical men employed in them that it is next | 
to impossible to get any real vaccine matter, 7. e., from | 
the cow. He also gives reasons for supposing that nearly 
all of the virus in use has come through the bloods of 
some 300 different people, many of which must be tainted | 
with some disease. Dr. Hall prefe rs that his child should 
incur the risk of the small-pox to these taints. The dying 
out of the disease among cows has been attended by a 
singular decrease in the virulence of small-pox among hu- 





man beings. The disease, from being the most furmida- 
ble, has now almost lost its terrors. He thinks that for 
some reasons or other—possibly because the whole com- 
munity has become gradually inoculated—the small-pox 
may die out altogether. 
were considerably staggered by the doctor’s very able let- 
ter, and did not know whether to impose the fine or not 
—the fine being arranged for the negligent, not for 
the philosophical. They finally agreed to allow the doc- 
tor four months to hunt up some original vaccine virus 
for his child. 

The most imporiant medical event, however, is that 
Dr. John Chapman has certainly succeeded in making an 
impression on the cholera with his ice cure. This is ac- 
knowledged by the medical fraternity of England ; and 
now no person is attacked but a bag filled with ice is at 
once thrust upon the spine. The doctor published, some 
months ago, a pamphlet, in which he showed how deeply 
he had studied the cholera in connection with the ice 
treatment, which he had tried upon diarrhea with such 
success. When the cholera appeared at Southampton, 
he hastened thither, and found the physicians quite will- 
ing to have him treat their cases. Though called to 
those patients some time after the disease had had its 
way with them, he saved six. Two died, but one was 
seventy-three years of age, and the other an habitual 
drunkard, living in a very filthy place. Singe then the 
success has been most remarkable, and it may be almost 
assumed that this fierce visitor from the tropics has been 
mastered in the region of ice. Dr. Chapman is not only 
known as an eminent physician, but as a literary gentle- 
man of fine attainments. He edited “The Catholic 
Series,” which brought out in England so many of the 
liberal religious productions of America and Germany. 
He has been for many years, and is now, the editor of 
the “ Westminster Review.” He is, however, not an old 
man, but bids fair to live many years, assisting humanity 
to give the cold shoulder—or rather spine—to its various 
ills. 

To show the remarkable character of the weather in 


The Maryiebone authorities 


| parently. 


brey House, gathered strawberries from his vines last | after, partly teach the tenants to look after for them- 
week. In Regent’s Park a chestnut-tree clothed itself, | selves ; and I look a little after them, as well as after the 
during the same week, in full costume of blossoms. It |rents. I do not mean to make a highly profitable invest- 
was visited by multitudes, many of whom remembered | ment of their poor little rooms, but I do mean to sell a 
an old tradition that the second flowering of a tree in the ; good article in the way of house-room at a fair price ; and 
fall is an omen of war. We hear from Paris that. the | hitherto my customers are satisfied, and so am I.” 

lime-trees have been similarly deluded as to the season, | The Pall Mall Gazette has the following paragraph : 
and have come out in fresh leaf. | “Whilst Mr. Adams and Earl Russell are squabbling 
| about the want of cordiality displayed by their respective 
| countries to one another of late, the vexed question of the 
| popularity of the Yankee nation in England has been set- 
Grey had the appointment, and is understood to have | tled by those certain hntientans of public 5 ee 
reflected the wishes of men of letters generally, par- js street boys of London. The notion that ‘Confederate 


ticularly those of Professor Masson’s friend, Carlyle. Mr. | *- sympathy’ ever prevailed in this country is not altogether 
Ni iesti he superior man to Aytoun. absurd, perhaps, though it is declared to be so by at least 


Ile came to Lon. | el ‘sea a +f 
: : | one Oo orning papers ; neveriheless, there is signifi- 
don, from Glasgow, about twenty years ago, a ex ne at the mae pape ; & 
ate cance in the different reception now given to the war-songs 
youth, and has attained his position by hard work. Te | 
4 of the combatants. It is true that ‘My Maryland’ and 
was once on the Committee of Polish Nationality. Of | ‘ . : 


The Bonnie Blue Flag’ may still be heard in the abodes 
late he has devoted himself to metaphysics and co |* 7 ME - : 
| of unfortunate but spiteful sufferers by the ‘cotton loan ; 
He is quite an accomplished speaker. It is said that | : : 
1 ; 4 | but the great Federal war-sony is the favorite of the peo- 
there will be a contest for the lord-rectorship of the same as 
i ‘ | ple—of those who sing in the highways. The somewhat 
university. My. Gladstone has the post at present, but it | | 3 Ria ; 
lugubrious refrain, ‘Glory, glory, hallelujah !’ has excited 
is said that he has resolved to withdraw in November. He! | °. Paes 4 ies 
their admiration to a wonderful degree, and almost threat- 
will be succeeded by one of these three: Thomas Carlyle, . : si sadiak Mah ked ce Gort of 
ae eek : : }ens to extinguish that hard-worked, exquisite effort o 
William Sterling, M.P., or the Right Hon. John Inglis. | rs : ig oa 1 : m ; 
: g i modern minstrelsy, ‘Slap Bang.’ The slight flavor of 
Woolner is at work on the marble bust which Mrs. Lips i — 
: | blasphemy which ‘Old John Brown’ contains does not ap- 
Cobden means to present to Louis Napoleon. . 
Lady Georgina F: ne writes to the Ziaes that she never | 


| parently give any offense to the popular appetite ; rather 
i the contrary effect is observable !” 
subscribed to Confederate bonds. She adds profoundly : | i cadena dail ai that M Ristori 1 — 
3 i , cems quite certain that Madame Ristori has signe 
“IT sympathized with the Americans of the Southe * 1 : 
‘States, who, in separating from the Northern states, ex- 


| ~ agreement to go to America. 
ercised a right which, by the constitution of the country, 


each wens retained to secede from the Union if it chose | 
| representation before the court during its stay at Cen. 
to do so.’ 
Mr. Rae, C.E., one of the members of Dr. Li t : Pia. 
Ad e ec JeTS O rT. ivings one’s . . 
* Howard Staunton has about finished correcting tho 


exploring expedition in Africa, was married last Tuesday, ere ‘ OP . 
I I proof of the photo-lithographic folio of Shakespeare, which 
and immediately afterwards went to bed from sickness, | . . , : 
| may therefore be looked for soon from the establishment 
became insensible during the evening, and died at noon | 


of the Messrs. Day. 
Wednesday. He was thirty-two years of age, and, up to Sass Gatender the official reports of cholera in Pari 
feat : { y ; ports of cholera in Paris 

the noon of his wedding-day, was in excellent health ap- en Nth anes te thn dein at tian 
Dr. Livingstone has arrived in Bombay, | ° ae shea a A 
d ibis od | known reticence and concealment of the government 
where he is preparing for another excursion into the inte voir 

€ Afri : | have naturally produced a panic, and Paris is threatened 
rior of Africa. 
| with an emigration like that which has in two days taken 
| 60,600 people out of Madrid. M. D.C, 


The appointment of Professor Masson to the professor- 
ship of rhetoric and English literature in the University 
of Edinburgh gives general, satisfaction. Sir George , 





The Marquis de Massa has prepared an extravaganza, 
| with ¢he singular title of “ Cesar’s Commentaries,” for 


| He will begin by following the course of 


| the river Rovuma towards lake Nyassa, then move south- | 
| ward towards the Tenganijika. The party will be small 
| and ¢hiefly of natives 
News has just been received here of the death of Mr. | 

| Vincent Wallace, the composer of ‘‘ Maritana” and other 
|operas. He died at Paris-Passy, whither he had been | 
| taken for his health. We has been for some time afilicted | 
with a dropsical affection. 


= 





| 
LOST'ON, 
Boston, November 1, 1865. 
You remember the connoissear—in Goldsmith 
j think it was--who used always to raiso his glass 
‘and pronounce this criticism: “The artist might have 
done better if he had 
Whitby, but was seized for debt and imprisoned in York | ;, 
Castle, was liberated therefrom last Tuesday. 


Hudson, the ex-railway king, who was a candidate at | 


taken more pains.” However 


disgusts us, there is in it a measure of truth as 
| well as of its opposite. Jolinson professed always to 
The German Shakespeare Society met at Weimar on | do his best when he talked, and it was a part of his idea 
Sunday last, and had a grand jollification, as well as a! of best to browbeat when argument 
very interesting interchange of ideas. 


fniled—at all events, 
A report from Dr. | never to Jet even courtesy stand in the way of victory. It 
Ulrici, the president, announced that the efforts of theso | may well be questioned if excellence was attained by such 
ciety te promote the study of the English language and | greater pains in the djrection of “ best.” Nor is this all. 
literature in German universities had been very success | Many poems, not to say less imaginative works, have been 
ful. The Shakespeare Scciety numbers one hundred and | injured by their authors bestowing additional labor upon 


thirty-five members, and has just had a considerable ac- | them after 





they have once appeared. It was conscien- 
cession to its funds by reason of subscriptions from | tious labor, and rightly intended as an improvement, but 
the Kingand the Grand Duchess of Saxony and the Crown | the extra pains had spoiled the whole. It was another 
Princess of Prussia. A Shakespearian library is being | kind of “double” than figures in Mr. Hale’s story, and one 
formed, and the first part of a “ Shakesperian Annual” | of the freaks of undoing the other half not mentioned in 
has been issued. It is announced that the second part | that tale. 
will contain articles on “Shakespeare in Germany,” | few of us do our best, and Goldsmith's connoisseur, stu- 
“ Shakespeare’s Sonnets,” “ Hamlet in France,” “ Shake-| pid as he was, could read us a lecture worth our listening 
speare and Sophocles,” and “Shakespeare a Catholic| to. Shakespeare’s wife got his “ second-best bed” (which, 
Poet.” according to Mr. Grant White, means seandal, and which 


Yet it is undeniable that, as a general thing, 


“Chansons des Rues et des Bois,” consists of three thou- 
sand copies, and the Paris one of ten thousand. These 
poems form part of a collection in five volumes which has 
been purchased by MM. Lacroix for twelve years at forty 
thousand francs a volume. M. Paul Meurice, the well- 
known author, is to superintend the publication of this 
work in Paris. 

Mr. John Ruskin, who has been for some time 
carrying on a controversy with the Zelegraph and the 
Pall Mall Gazette about tenants and houses—the mcrits 
of which I do not understand—has, it seems, been made 
plucky by being told that certain of his ideas had no ex- 
istence but in the brains of theorists. He now writes: 
“TI donot care to pursue the debate until I can inform you 
of the continuous results of some direct experiments which 
Iam making on my Utopian principles. I have bought 
a Jittle bit of property of the Crawford Place description, 
and, mending it somewhat according to my notions, 1 
make my tenants pay me what I hold to le a ‘just’ price 





this country, I may say that Peter Taylor, M.P., of Au- 


gor the lodging provided, That lodging I partly look 


The Brussels edition of Victor Hugo’s new book, the | it may mean or not, or, at any rate, is past our finding 


out now); but whatever sort of a wife she was, it seems 
quite certain that she was the best he had. 
two kinds of “ best 
tained. 


So there aro 
,’ the best attainable and the best at- 
Many people are satisfied with the last, and it is 
the bane of our modern criticism, says Mr, Matthew Ar- 
nold, that we are, while if we do our duty to our literary 
| instincts we ought never to be, satisfied till we have ar- 
| rived at the best attainable, if that summit is not like 
Alps on Alps, for ever rising and for ever receding as we 
advance. 

Now, to come to my point: this new collection of stories 
from the “Atlantic Monthly” leads one to ask this 
question, What has this magazine done, and how has 
it done it? Well, like Shakespeare's wife, it is the best 
we have, and doubtless, with Mistress Anne (for we are all 
mortals), it is amenable to the criticism of Goldsmith's 
connoisseur, and might have been better. It would 
be easier for us to say wherein it might be better than 
to make it so, I can allege this in its praise, that it has 





reflected the passing days, Throwing out its politica 
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tendencies and examining its purely literary proclivities: | 
it has neither been confined in its scope nor, within the | 
professed limits, partial. It has tricd to give us the best ! 


presentable summary of current fashions and opinions. 
Look ata few: It has given us painstaking examinations 
§ I 8 
of the history and capabilities of the electric telegraph ; 
Holmes’s papers on stereographs and the like came 
pat gray 
opportunely with the public interests; it has dis- 


cussed ably the cotton and iron-clad questions at the | 





right moment; it induced Agassiz to take advantage 
of a rising interest in natural science to do what only 
he could do to enlighten us; and I might go on, adduc- 
ing other instances. It introduced Theodore Winthrop, 
dead, to a new life in the memories of his countrymen ; 
it has gone back and given us new interest in many that 


had no fresh flowers on their graves; it has been the | 


chosen medium of communication for many that we shall 
long remember, whose fames are assured, and whose 


names it were useless to enumerate. Now, with all 


this, | must say that it has not always been scrupulously | 


up to the mark. I think there are not a few long ago 
tired of the flippant smartness of Gail Hamilton; who 
think that even Miss Prescott does not wear well; who 
vote the “Country Parson,” despite of one or two excel- 
lent things he has done, something very like what he has 
been called—a prose Tupper. Then there is too often 
something in its pages that reads very much like what a 
certain divine used to say he put in his sermons always, 
that is, just enough of the incomprehensible to fly off at 
a tangent from the heads of his congregation, to im- 


press them that there was really something more 


in him than common mortals could understand. It 
is Mr. Robert Dale Owen, Mr. David A. Wasson, not to 
speak of the Concord Sphinx,” who do this sort of busi- 
ness Within these yellowish covers. Again, it sometimes 
seems as if the weight of a name brought an article into 
place, and nothing else. There have been instances of 
one or two popular writers who have been thought to 
write themscives out in the ‘“Atlantic’s” service. 
No doubt they have; the best can be written out; yet 
these same, after a fallow year or two, may come forward 


as fresh as the spring. There are many reasons that | 


the public don’t altogether comprehend why a magazin 
editor falls back so often upon his corps of stock 
contributors. The editor is much like a leading 
actor; he needs well-drilied support, and is at a 
loss amid new hands. And these neophytes may not by 
any means be destitute of talent, but, on the contrary, 
possess it. 


Thirty years ago Bulwer was congratulating the Eng 








lish public that imaginative literature was more widely 
and successfully cultivated, because confined to books, 
while the more solid branches of learning commanded only 
secondary talent for the book-shape, the best being con- 
fined to the pages of the quarterlies. This matter is 
Novels and poctry 
form amain part of our current magazines, here and in 


somewhat changed now, ceriuiniy. 


England ; and, generally, the best stories of the day find 
first their readers in this serialshape. There are, doubt- 
less, other advantages in it than the pecuniary one. A 
magazine of large circulation has a range of visitation 
tliat must be far greater than the most popular of single 
issues. It goes equally into the hands of the richest and 
poorest ; the duke and ditcher, in Kit North’s alliterative 
phrase, drink at the same fountain-head. It is, perhaps, 


the nearest akin to the wide-spread infleence of the old | 


ballad literature of anything we have in these days; and 
we might paralicl the famous apothegm, that he who got 
the making of a nation’s ballads was the master of him 
who prescribed its laws. Take, for instance, Mr. Hale’s 
well-known story in these “ Atlantic Tales,” “The Man 
Without a Country,” and its audacious vraisemblance 
puts it (it seems to me) among the very best productions 
of its kind, and it is so far fitted to do its work, if merit 


hasacharm. I do not mean to say that even the author's | 


humble expectation of its helping to foster a national sen- 
timent was more than realized by it, for the world has 
outgrown too much of that susceptibility it had in the 
days of the genuine balladizers. If it reassured one wav- 
ering soul, it did wonders, but it was none the less: an 
effective sustenance to the loyal sentiment of the land. 
One thanked his stars fervently in the hour of his nation’s 
trial that he was not like Philip Nolan, a man without a 
country. Swift, whatever we may think of his character 
otherwise, was a shrewd man, and he gave it as his opin- 
ion of the efiicacy of preaching, that divines seldom or 
never reclaimed the vicious, however they may preserve 
the well-inclined in the course of virtue. It must be, I 


take it, much the same with any story written for a po | 


litical purpose, even if so admirable as the one in ques 
tion. 


Most of the other tales of-the volume are well done- 


I have always thought “The Diamond Lens” an ex- 
quisite piece of fancy. Altogether, I consider the volume 
‘us making a very commendable show of what the 
|“ Monthly ” has done in fiction of this sort; and as far 
jas I can judge, a similar collection from any of the 
| English magazines would not excel it in quality. By 
| the way, I must speak in this connection of an error of 
i fact in the paragraph in the last number of TuE RounD 
TABLE which states that heretofore the “ Atlantic” had 
| relied exclusively upon American authors, and was now 
going to make a change, in printing Charles Reade’s new 
story. The fact is, that the very name of the magazine, 
when chosen, was intended to designate the purpose of 
|draining both shores; and Mr. Underwood, then with 
| Phillips, Sampson & Co., made a visit to England at the 
| beginning to secure foreign contributors. The first 
article of the first number was by James Hannay, an 
'Englishman, and the prospectus stated that “while 


|native writers will receive the most solid encourage- 
ment, and will be mainly relied on, they will not 
hesitate to draw from the foreign sources at their 
command as occasion my require;” and furthermore, 
in the list of contributors secured appear the names 
of Mrs. Gaskell, Wilkie Collins, G. Ruffini, Shirley 
| Brooks, E. M. Whitby, Hannay, and C. W. Philleo—al! 
| from the other shore of the Atlantic. The purpose thus 
announced has been kept up, and by running down the 
list of contributors for the eight years of its existence it 
will be found that not a few English writers have helped 
| to make up its contents. Therefore, the fact is that its 
‘conductors, in admitting Mr. Reade’s new story, have 
| made no “ change” in their custom. 
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I haveno room this week to say what I would of the 
same house’s current illustrated issues of Tennyson, to 
which I shall recur at length in my next. 


Mr. Longfellow’s version of Dante will probably be 
delayed for a twelvemonth yet. It is to be in three 
volumes, and about one half the stereotyping is already 
, done. The notes are to be many—the result of Jong re- 
| search—and necessarily take much time for the arrange- 
ment. 


ne| The same house have run off at once their first impres 


sion of “ Atalanta in Calydon.” A first installment— 
| four volumes—of their edition of Mrs. Jameson, in cabi- 
| net size, is almost ready. 
Pi may state in regard to the recent issue of Grimm’s “ Life 
| of Michael Angelo,” which has occasioned some remark 
| because of its wanting an index, that it was put to press 
{here from a copy imported for the purpose, and that 
‘copy had xo index, The second London edition had 
jan index; but this was not sent to the publishers 
Sachi and they were ignorant of its superiority in this 
| respect. 

| I hear that a new edition of Ben Jonson is in prospect, 
| bearing the critical impression of a distinguished scholar oi 
| your city, and that two Boston gentlemen have in contem- 
| plation a new edition of Marston. Lowell showed up, a 
| few years ago, in a critical notice in the “ Atlantic,” the 
Yaultiness of the last English edition of Marston, and 
there would, accordingly, seem a chance for critical skill 


to make a mark. Scholars among us are waiting pa- 


tiently for Lowell’s own edition of selections from the old 
dramatisis, which he has had in hand for some time. Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. are to publish it. 

Messrs. J. E. Tilton & Co. have in press'a volume, 
“ Child-life in Italy : a Story of Six Years Abroad,” and it 
is said the recital has grown out of the experience of the 
governess in the family of Crawford, the sculptor, during 
her membership of that household in Italy. They also 
have in preparation another of their text-books in the de- 
partment of social and domestic handiwork, viz., “ The 
Art of Confectionery, with various Methods of Preserving, 
ete., ete.” Their series of juveniles, embracing Andersen's 
and Grimm’s German stories, is nearly ready, of which I 
will speak at large another time. Their latest boy’s book, 
“ Antony Waymouth ; or, The Gentlemen Adventurers,” 
by Wim. H. G. Kingston, one would judge from the cuts, 
is stirring enough to suit all the urchins who wanted to go 
out as drummer-boys in the late war, and whose mothers 
would not let them. They have several other juveniles 
preparing for the holidays, and I must not forget my in- 
tention to examine the current juvenilia in a letter. They 
| have likewise nearly ready two illustrated works of mo- 
| ment, a Tennyson—the printing of which is done by Al. 
| vord, of your city, and by Hurd & Houghton—a handsome 
quarto, but of which more another time ; andacrown oc 
} tavo of “The Deserted Village,” with designs by Ham- 








| matt Billings. If I am not in error, this is the first Amer- 
|ican illustrated edition of that poem, previous editions 
being simply the English sheets and an American im- 
print, W, 
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THE second volume of Allibone’s “Dictionary of 
English Literature and British and American Au- 
thors” will certainly be published, next year, by 
G. W. Childs. The first volume, A to J inelu- 
sive, contains notices of 17,160 authors, and appeared in 
December, 1858. There will be 24,000 authors noticed 
in the next and final volume, with forty indexes of sub- 
jects, so that the reader can see at a glance what every 
author has written and what authors have written upon 
each distinct subject. The work will be to the British 
and American literature’ what an ordinary dictionary is 
to the language. It isa herculean task for one man to 
have performed ; the best years of Dr, Allibone’s life have 
been devoted to it. 

The select publications known as “ privately printed 
books ” too often are of little general interest. This can- 
not be said of a series of three, the whole edition consist- 
ing of 25 copies in folio, 75 in quarto, and 151 in octavo, 
which Mr. John Campbell of this city, an eminent dealer 
in second-hand and new books, will immediately publish, 
They are all reprints from London originals. The first, 
a “ Narrative of the Campaign in 1781 in North America, 
hy Sir Henry Clinton, K. B.,” is an apology for his failure 
—which he calls “ the unfortunate issue of the campaign 
in 1781,” and published, in 1783, by J. Debrett, London’ 
The second is Lord Cornwallis’s reply. The third is 
Clinton’s rejoinder. These are publications of the high. 
est historical value, and Mr. Campbell does public service 
in reproducing them. As specimens of typography they 
will stand the strictest comparison with the productions 
of the University and Riverside presses at Cambridge, 
and those of Mr, Alvord and Mr. Trow in New York, 
They are perfect fac-similes (only “more so” as regards 
paper and press-work) of the London originals, and so 
exact that even the “errata” in the original are repro- 
duced. The price is high, of course: $5 for the octavo, 
$10 for the quarto, and $20 for the folio copies. 

Next Saturday four editions of “Our Mutual Friend” 
will be pubiished, with the, story completed, by T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers, of this city. From its commence- 
ment it has appeared in “ Harper’s Magazine” at the 
same time that each monthly portion was issued in Lon- 
don. Dickens, who is a good hand at making a bargain, 
sold the right of republication here, from advance sheets, 
to Messrs. Harper, who, now that the story is ended, have 
transferred their right to Messrs. Peterson. It will take 
a month or two to wind up the story in the magazine. 
The whole work, in two volumes, was to have been pub- 
lished in London on October 20, but must have been 
finished and in type long before that date, for advance 
sheets have been in this city as far back as the middle of 
last month. The Petersons have published uniform and 
various editions of Dickens almost ad infinitum. They 
issue his works in twenty-seven different styles. “Our 
Mutual Friend” will appear, simultaneously, as follows: 
in two large 12mo volumes, with all the original illustra- 
tions ; ina single 12mo volume, with two illustrations ; 
in one volume, 8vo, with all the illustrations ; and in 
8vo, illustrated and paper-covered; the prices will vary 
from $4 to $1. Ever since Dickens first began to issue 
illustrated works, his principal artist has been Hablot K. 
Browne, but he has also availed himself of the talents of 
Cruikshank, John Leech, D. Maclise, Richard Doyle, and, 
{ think, Clarkson Stansfield, the well-known marine 
painter. Marcus Stone, who has illustrated ‘“ Our Mu- 
tual Friend,” is son of Frank Stone, a godd painter, of the 
second class, who died in 1859, and has been largely en- 
graved from. “The Momentous Question,” “The First 
Appeal,” and “The Last Appeal” are to be found, singly 
or together, in half the rural parlors of England. 

Browne, whose artist-sobriquet is “Phiz,” is a gentle- 
man much about the age of Dickens himself, and suc- 
ceeded Seymour in illustrating the “ Pickwick Papers.” 
To him, indeed, Dickens owes a great deal ; the portraits 
of his characters, in the designs by “ Phiz,” brought the 
persons at once before the eye and into the mind and 
memory. “ Phiz,” truth to say, is verygpuch of ‘& man. 
nerist, but he caught the spirit of the author, and some- 
times worked under no ordinary difficulties. Dickens 
himself confessed, in one of his prefaces, that “ Phiz ” 
frequently made the design and etched it from a mere 
verbal description, by the author, of what he meant to 
write in such or such a chapter. That was in Dickens’s 
earlier days, when he might be said to write, as some 
men live, “from hand to mouth.” Itis remembered that 
when “ Pickwick ” was about midway in serial publica- 
tion, some twenty-eight years ago, its readers had to go 
without it for one month, the author having claimed 
their indulgence, from sheer inability to write, “in conse- 
quence of the death of a very dear young relative,” oneof 
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the Misses Hogarth, and Mrs. Dickens's sister. He has 
altered his practice now, for he has the whole story writ- 
ten, and ready to go into the compositors’ hands, before 
its intended publication is announced. Hence the greater 
congruity of his later works. 

Mr. Browne, who is somewhat of a humorist, formerly 
had a peculier mode of signing his name. Instead of 
Hablot K. Browne, he would dash down a small blot 
upon the paper, which, in the Cockney dialect, wouid be 
Ha blot ; next he would draw the portrait of a key ; and 
wind up with a rough-and-ready representation of a pen- 
ny, Which, in the language of slang, is familiarly called a 
brown. The three hieroglyphics made up the signature, 
Hablot K. Browne. 

Aslam gossipping about Dickens and his artists, let 
me mention a singular circumstance connected with “ ‘Oli- 
ver Twist.” You may not remember, perhaps, how that 
story was first published. Mr. Richard Bentley, the Lon- 
don publisher; after he had separated from his part- 
ner, the late Mr. Henry Colburn, resolved to have a 
monthly magazine of his own. Mr. Colburn’s “New 
Monthly” was not only a profitable speculation, but had 
been made extremely useful as a medium through which 
Mr. Colburn’s publications could be widely and strongly 
puffed. Mr. Bentley announced his intended periodical as 
“The Wits’ Miscellany,” but soon changed the title to 
“ Bentley’s Miscellany.” It is stated and believed, for his 
snarl was not to be imitated, that Douglas Jerrold sareas- 
tically observed, when the publisher mentioned the 
change of title, “It’s all very well ; I can understand why 
you should not call it ‘The Wits’ Miscellany ; but, my 
dear fellow, surely there was no occasion for going into 
the other extreme, and calling it ‘ Bentley’s.’ ” 


At all events, the magazine was commenced on the 
first of January, 1837, and Charles Dickens, then in the 
first flush of his fame—for “ Sketches by Boz ” and “ The 
Pickwick Papers” had just been published, and were in 
every one’s hands—was made its editor at a salary said 
to exceed ten thousand dollars per annum, besides sep- 
arate payment of twenty-five guineas a sheet for what- 
ever he might please to contribute as author. “ Oliver 
Twist” was commenced in the February number, with 
illustrations by George Cruikshank. The seventh chap- 
ter ends with the flight of Oliver from Mr. Towerberry 
and that terrible beadle, Mr. Bumble, and his bidding 
farewell to his poor little friend Dick, the parochial or- 
phan, to whom he says, “I am running away. They 
beat and ill-use me, Dick ; and I am going to seek my 
fortune some long way off, I don’t know where.” At 
the opening of the eighth chapter, however, Oliver is on 
his way to London; and at its close he is an inmate of 
Fagin the Jew, and companion of that frec-and-casy 
young gentleman, Mr. John Dawkins (commonly known 
asthe “Artful Dodger”), and afew other choice but 
youthful aspirants of the same school. When the “ Quar- 
terly Review” criticised the book, it said that Mr. Dickens 
had made a great mistake in not keeping Oliver Twist 
in the country, instead of taking him to the thieves’ 
haunts in London, which had been described over and 
over again. I happen to know that: Dickens originally 
intended to carry out the promise of his title (“Oliver 
Twist ; or, The Parish Boy’s Progress”’) and to trace the 
life, struggles, and successes of what Miss Braddon calls 
“a clod.” He changed his purpose; and George Cruik- 
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half an hour, and told me that he was tempted to change | book is to be called “ After the War,” and will embody its 
the whole plot of his story ; not to carry Oliver Twist | author's experiences in conquered Dixie and his opinions 
through adventures in the country, but to take him up | on the present condition and prospects cf our southern 
into the thieves’ dens in London, show what their life brethren of all colors. It is to be comprised in one hand 
was, and bring Oliver safely through it without sin or) some volume 12mo of about five hundred pages, and illus- 
shame. I consented to let him write up to as many of; trated. 

the designs as he thought would suit his purpose; and} Sargeant, Wilson & Hinkle (formerly W. B. Smith & 
that was the way in which Fagin, Sykes, and Nancy! Co.) carry on an immense business in the manufacture 
My drawings suggested them rather than | and sale of school-books. Their sales amount to over 
three millions of copies annually. A member of the firm 


were created. 
individuality suggesting my drawings.” R.S. M. 
= _ | informs me that they are at present three hundred thou- 
sand copies behind their orders, notwithstanding they run 
fifteen presses constantly. They are pouring avery river 
of spelling-books and “‘ Eclectic Readers” into the South- 
As a book-emporium Cincinnati has ranked, for years, | ern States. 
fourth in importance among American cities. Her pub- Applegate & Co. republish and vend a number of stand. 
lishing houses, though well known to the trade, have not | arq works, such as “Clarke’s Commentaries,” “ Dick’s 
yet obtained the general celebrity that their character! Works,” “ The Spectator,” “The Tattler and Guardian,” 
would seem to demand. It will not be inappropriate “ Plutarch’s Lives,” “ Rollin’s History,” ete. 
here to call attention to the most prominent of them, and! [, Pp, James furnishes the market with several miscel- 
to what they are now doing. | lancous works originally published by himself, together 
Robert Clarke & Co. are largely engaged in the pubii- | with numerous reprints of popular English poetry, nov- 
cation of law books. They issue the statutes, legal | els, ete. His printed catalogue embraces the titles of 
reports, etc., of Ohio, and many of those of Kentucky and | about two hundred publications. C. F. Vent & Co. de- 
Indiana. They have a fine store on Fourth street, and | serve special notice as being worthy pioneers in the work 
carry on an active trade in miscellaneous books. They | of circulating good subscription books in the West. They 
are the only western dealers who regularly import any | began business some five years ago by canvassing for such 
considerable stock from Europe. works as Irving's “ Life of Washington.” After encoun 
R. W. Carroll & Co., of the “Opera House” book-store, | tering many difficulties and discouragements, they have 
claim their establishment to be to Cincinnati what) met, at last, with decided success, Their present business 
Appleton’s is to New York, or Lippincott’s to Philacel- | amounts to about half a million dollars annually. They 
phia —that is, a general furnishing depot for booksellers, 
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both publish and act as agents for eastern publishers. 
In point of mechanical execution their publications do’ Pye most important work they are now “ pushing” is 
not suffer by comparison with first-rate eastern work.) «Sherman and his Campaigns,” by Col. 8. M. Bowman 
e Riewen , eee ¢Peantine {ot aie P = : 
They have recently issued a “ Practical Catalogue of pnd Lt.-Col. R. B. irwin. 
Current Miscellaneous Works Published in the United | I have oceupied so much space in giving these brief 
. Ss" oy able i > x “ini 2 ti Ss . ° ° ° 
States,” a valuable little book, containing the titles _ sketches of our publishing houses that an account of other 
retail prices of several thousand works, such as are mos ‘equally interesting matters must be deferred, 
likely to be called for by the public. They are one, W.ILV 
bringing out a very popular set of juveniles under the 
general title, “The Gunboat Series,” by Mr. H. C4 
Castlemon. Four of the volumes are now out. They 
are printed on fine paper, handsomely bound, and illus- | 
trated. 
I must not neglect to mention a new contribution to | 
the humorous literature of the day, now in press and 
2 4 ? °, ° 
shortly to be given to the world. [allude to “* Divers 
idl te Rls 23 é as : | the Argentino theater in Rome. 
Views, Opinions, and Prophesies of Yours trooly, Petro- — i 
Mi 8 i = Ren a if | Steffanone has been singing lately in Odessa. She 
leum V. Nasby. Nasby is a wit of the Artemus Ward | : F Seats 2 
fan ig 2 : oe j has added to her repertoire the part of tielia in the 
school. His “Gospel of the Noo Dispensashun,” a well- |“ Ballo.” 
known bit of political burlesque, has caused much hearty | jy ; . oats = P 
. ei : = Two musical composers of note—Sinico and Villanis— 
laughter from men of all parties. President Lincoln is ‘ 
| have died lately. 
said to have enjoyed Nasby’s drollery much, and he jok- | a : ” a Ue 
Miss Braddon, in her new novel “ Sir Jasper’s Tenant, 
ingly expressed a desire, once, “to swap situations and 
talents” with the man of the comic pen. The forthcom- 
ing “ Views, Opinions, ete.,” will contain four hundred 
and twenty-five pages and be amply illustrated from 
comic designs by Theo. Jones. Balfe. t] ” ul hof F 
. E . ‘ e, the composer ,is in 10 south o rance Visiting 
The eleventh number of “ Carroll’s Literary Register ” 
a a pee The \his daughter, who is the wife of the French Duke 
is just out. This is a neat semi-monthly, devoted to! Pri 
= as 
book-notices, announcements, and literary gossip and |/ 





MUSIC. 
MUSIC <3 NOTES. 


Verpr has lately written a quartet for stringed in 
| struments, and a grand symphony for full orchestza. 


A marble bust of the tenor Negrini is to be erected in 


makes the baronet compliment his daughter on the man- 


/ner in which she manages the ednque pated passages in a 
Beethoven sonata. Miss Braddon probably meant to say 
“syncopated.” 


: The chronological catalogue of Beethoven's works late- 
miscellany. It is ably conducted, and has among its con- 


tributors some of the best talent of the city. 
Moore, Wilstach & Baldwin, sole publishers of Barrett's 
“ Life of Lincoln,” of which about one hundred thousand | 


ly issue ms in Berlin, from the pen of Alexander W. 'Thayer, 
‘the U.S. Consul at Tricate, is highly praised by the best 

| foreign critics 

“ Crispino e om Comare ”’ will be the opening piece this 





shank himself told me why. Asa little bit of literary 
history I place it upon THE RouND TABLE. 

In London I was intimate with the brothers Cruik- 
shank, Robert and George, but more particularly with 
the latter. Having called upon him one day at his house 
(it then was in Mydleton Terrace, Pentonville), I had to 
wait while he was finishing an etching or which aj 
printer’s boy was waiting. To wile away the time, I 
gladly complied with his suggestion that I should look 
over a portfolio crowded with etchings, proofs, and draw- 
ings, which lay upon the sofa. Among these, carelessly | 
tied together in a wrap of brown paper, was a series of 
some twenty-five to thirty drawings, very carefully fin- 
ished, through most of which were carried the now well- 
known portrait of Fagin, Bill Sykes and his dog, 
Nancy, the Artful Dodger, and Master Charles Batrenait | 
well known to the readers of “Oliver Twist.” There 


was no mistake about it, and when Cruikshank turned | 


round, his work finished, I said as much. He told me 
that it had long been in his mind to show the life of a 
London thief by a series of drawings, engraved by him- 
self, in which, without a single line of letter-press, the 


story would be strikingly and clearly told. “ Dickens,” 


he continued, “ dropped in here one day just as you have 
done, and, while waiting until I could speak with him, 


took up that identical portfolio and ferretted out that | bered, accompanied Chief-Justice Chase on his extensive 


bundle of drawings. When he came to that one which 


copies have been sold, have several important new works | oa X i ‘ 
E ‘ distance ““* year for M. Bagier’s troupe in Paris. It will be produced, 


in press. Important among these from its historical in- | ~ 
I pee 5 | therefore, in the French metropolis at about the same 


terest is “ The Assassination of President Lincoln, and the | 

Trial of the Conspirators Harold, Spangler, etc., before the | 

Military Commission at Washington.” This volumecon- | 
tains the “testimony, documents introduced in evidence, 
| discussion of points of law, arguments of counsel for the 
accused, and the reply of Special-Advocate Hon. John A. 
Bingham ; also the findings and sentences of the accused | SueLpon & Company. New York.--Sherman'e March through the 
| with portraits on steel engraved by Ritchie.” It is com- South, with Sketches and Incidents of the Campaign. By Cap- 
| piled and arranged by Benn Pittman, recorder to the com- athe Fie ay Thee cag ty ” Pp. 

mission. It will consist of one volume royal octavo, 450 | oh 28 Davee. Sd yA oe o rogue “Club. By one 
pages, double columns, with maps and plans. It is pub- | A, oy roe & Co.. New York —Physiolozy ry and Laws of Health. 
| lished by the highest official authority, When, to the | R, wee ester — eceeat.- i = Young Naturalist 
'two important publications we have named, Messrs. 7 ae. Se. 2p 7 “f 
| Moore, Wilstach & Baldwin have added Robert Dale Frank ning He se By ir ot Cc ante oe 1906. Pe. 
Owen’s elaborate “ Life of Lincoln” (now in course of care- see Netnen Wats burg. By Il. C. Castleman, "1866, “Pp. 
ful preparation for the press), they will have a preity | J- W. Bovrox, New York.— Anecdotes of Painters, Engravers, 

| complete history of everything pertaining to the life and MD 1865, og ees Rak Art. ByS. Spooner, 
| death of our late President. Barrett’s work is chiefly doc- | 7 9M P Bernas, Boston —M a re tae Intentions. By 
umentary and political ; Owen’s will be strictly biograph- va Sen — roa es 7 Great and Grave Questions for 
| ical. By W. W. Broom, 10% Pp. 188) on Amerien's Btateemen. 

The house of which we are speaking has another work | © a Donan & the PE eee ram —Songs of Praise and Poems of 
|in press from the pen of Whitelaw Reid (the “ Agate” of passed with slcky const onnoninns aa 


eget ‘ oppée, Ilustrated with sixty steel engravings. 1866. 
| the Cincinnati Daily 'y Gazette). Mr. Reid, it will be remem- 


| time as in the American. 





| 
| 
rn BOOKS RECEIVED. 


| 
| 
| CHARLES B. Ricnarpson, New York.—Sherman and his Cam- 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
' 





paced a Military Bic By Colonel! $. M. Bowman and 
ieutenant-Colonel RK, 1865. Pp. 512. 















Pp. 2 24 
Mitelicll’ 8s New Reference Atlas, compile ne lates 
euthorities, 1605, i ompiled from the latest 


War W ss. New York.—Drum-Taps. By W ae 
southern tour of observation. He is now on.a second 1865. Pp. 96, ps. By Walt Whitman. 





represents Fagin in the condemned cell, he studied it for | excursion through the land of cotton andconfusion. His ‘an mine ores Srogpet, Illustrated with 
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* Translated from the French, with Notes, by H. W. IfanLeck, | Wilson & Sons. Orders may be addressed to either of the edi- 


tors, at Boston. Early application is necessary to secure copies. 
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| NEW BOOKS 


AGUA de MAGNOLIA. 





A toilet delight! The ladies’ treasure and gentlemen's boon! 


The “sweetest thing” and largest quantity. Manufactured from | 


the rich southern Magnolia. Used for bathing the face and per- 


son, torender the skin soft and fresh, to prevent eruptions, to | 


perfume clothing, ete. 


It overcomes the unpleasant odor of perspiration. 
It removes redness, tan, blotches, ete. 
it cures nervous headache and allays inflammation. 


It cools, softens, and adds delicacy to the skin. 


It yields a subdued and lasting perfume, | 


It cures musquito bites and stings of insects. 


i 
It contains no materialinjurious to the skin. | 


Patronized by Actresses and Opera Singers. It is what every 
lady should have. Sold everywhere. Try the Magnolia Water | 
once and you will use no other Cologne, Perfumery, or Toilet | 
Water afterwards. | 


DEMAS BARNES & CO., 


Props. Exclusive Agents, N. Y. 





WILL BE ISSUED SATURDAY, NOV. 11. 





“DECIDEDLY THE BEST NOVEL EVER WRITTEN BY AN AMERI- | 
caN AUTHOR.” 


DE VANE, 
A STORY OF 
PLEBEIANS AND PATRICIANS. | 


sy Hon. Henry W. Hitiiarp, 
Ex-Member U. 8. House of Representatives from Alabama. 





The elegant diction and simplicity, yet beauty of comparison, | 
found in this book, are in refreshing contrast to the insipidity of | 
the large number of works of fiction presented to the public dur- | 
ing the past few years. Treating of scenes occurring among edu- | 


cated and refined people, the accomplished author has success- | 


fully endeavored to introduce to the attention of his readers the 
beauties of the ancient classics and the most eminent writers of 
prose and poetry of modern times, striving thereby to prevent | 
the tendency becoming so apparent in the young people of the | 
present day toward merely sensational and extravagant narra- | 
tions, which neither benefit the mind nor aid in the cultivation of | 
literary tastes. | 


12mo, muslin, two volumes in one, pp. 552. 





Price, $2 00. 





— } 


*.* Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


BLELOCK & CO., Publishers, 


19 Beekman Street, N. Y. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
ANCELINA; OR, THE LIFE OF A BEAUTY. 


| 

| 

By the author of ** The Henpecked Husband,” * Putting on Airs,” | 

ete., ete. 

The clever authoress of ** Putting on Airs; or, A Warning to | 

Wives,” has been more than usually happy with her romantic | 

combinations and sentimental denouements in the ‘ Life of a | 

Beauty.” The narrative is developed with exceeding taste, and | 

the work has the peculiar charm of combining two different ro- | 
manceg, the first embracing the eareer of a spoiled mother, and 

the second that of a spoiled child. Angelina is a faithful type of 

the larvie of fashionable life, and her mother an example of all | 

the mischievous effects of a false system of education. The an- | 


thoress of "A Warning to Wives” might well have named this | 
work ** A Lesson to Beauties.”’—Hraminer. 


Price 50 cents. Mailed, free of postage, on receipt of price. | 


FREDERIC A. BRADY, Publisher, | 
22 Ann Street, New York. | 


JOMINI’S LIFE OF THE EMPEROR | 
NAPOLEON I. 


\ 
ones | 
MILITARY AND POLITICAL LIFE OF THE EMPEROR | 


NAPOLEON. 
3y Baron JOMINI, 
General-in-Chief and Aid-de-Camp to the Emperor of Russia. 





LL.D., Major-General U. 8. Army. 4 vols., royal 8vo, 
WITH AN ATLAS OF 60 MAPS AND PLANS. 
Cloth, $25 00; half calf or morocco, $35 00; half russia, $37 50 
“Tt isan imaginary autobiography of the EMPERor, as conceived 
and written by Jomini in the name of the Emperor; and whether | 
regarded as a military study or as a study in history, it is equally | 


interesting to professional or unprofessional readers.”—National | 
Intelligencer. 


*,* This is the only English translation of this important stra- 
tegical life of the great Napoicon. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 
192 Broadway. 
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| PUBLISHED THIS Day 


| BY TICKNOR & FIELDS, 


BOSTON. 


.ldyis of the King. 


' By Alfred Tennyson. With thirty-one illustrations from drawings 
by Sol. Eytinge, Jr., and 8. Colman, Jr. 1vol. 4to, $5. « 


| This elegant volume is uniform in size and style with ‘“* Gems 
from Tennyson,” recently published, and is one of the handsom- 
est gift-books ever issued from the press. 


i 


| 
| 


| Poems. 

| By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. A new and complete edition. 1 vol. 

j 22mo, blue and gold, $1 50. 

| This volume includes many of the author’s later poems, which 
have never been published in book form. 


Poems. 


By Alfred Tennyson. One volume, Farringford edition. 1 vol. 
12mo, $4 


This edition contains all of Tennyson’s poems, including his 
latest, its contents being the same with those of the two-volume 
Farringford edition. It is printed on fine paper, handsomely 
bound, and embellished with a fine steel engraving and a new por- 
trait of Tennyson. 





(2 Any of our publications sent free by mail on receipt of the 
advertised price. 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, 
Publishers, 124 Tremont Street, Boston. 


For sale by B. H. TICKNOR, 823 Broadway. 





READY NOVEMBER 4, 
POPULAR GERMAN TALES. 


By Hans CHrisTIAN ANDERSEN AND THE BROTHERS 


GRIMM. 


Will be published in four volumes, each one to contain twelve 
illustrations, and sold separately, the whole to form an elegant 


library of the most * Popular German Tales,” with 


FORTY-EIGHT ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Price per volume in extra cloth, $1 25. 


For the Library Complete, $5 00. 


For sale by the principal booksellers, or sent by mail, free, on 


‘ receipt of price. 


J. E. TILTON & CO,, 
Publishers, Boston. 


Our illustrated catalogue sent free on receipt of stamp to pre- 


pay return post. 


‘WORKS OF JOHN MARSTON. 





The Dramatic Works of JOHN MARSTON, to which are pre- 
fixed his Poems. With some account of the author and his writ- 
ings, and numerous illustrative notes. By F. F. Heard and Wil- 
liam F, Fowle, Esqs. In five vols. crown 8vo, uniform in size 
with the Pickering editions of Peele, Greene, Marlowe, and Web- 


| ster. The text will be carefully collated with the original edi- 


tions. The volumes will be published at intervals of about three 


months. The second volume, the first in order of issue, will be 
| ready in the spring of 1866. The edition is limited to forty copies 


| on large paper, uniform in size with the large paper editions of 


Dyce’s ** Middleton” and White's “Shakespeare.” Two hundred 
copies will be printed on small paper. 


The finest English wire-wove paper willbe uséd. It is intend- 
ed that the book shall equal in beauty any that has been issued 
from the American press. It will be printed by Messrs. John 


| Upwards of one-half of the large paper copies, and nearly one-half 


of the small, are already subscribed for. 


The price is fixed at $12 per volume for the large paper copies, 
and $4 per volume for the small paper. 


On the day of the publication of the second volume the price of 
the small paper copies will be advanced to $6, and will be rigidly 
adhered to, The work will not be reprinted. 








ELEGANT BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY 
PRESENTS, 
PUBLISHED BY E. H. BUTLER & CO., 
137 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 


1. Songs of Praise and Poems of Devotion 
of the Christian Centuries, with an Introduction by Henry 
Coppée, Professor of English Literature in the University of 
Pennsylvania. Elegantly illustrated with sixty steel engrav- 
ings (printed on the same page with the letter-press) and 
bound in Turkey morocco by Pawson & Nicholson; also in bev- 
eled muslin, richly gilt. In one magnificent royal octavo vol- 
ume. 

2. Macaulay’s (Lord) Lays of Ancient Rome; 
with upwards of a hundred illustrations, original and from the 
Antique, drawn by George Scharf, Jr. 1 vol. small quarto, 
bound in Turkey morocco. j 


3. Keble’s (Rev. Jolin, Vicar of Hursley) Christian 

ea Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays and Holidays 

throughout the year. Elegantly illustrated with engravings 

on steel drawn by Schmolze expressly for this edition. 1 vol. 
octavo, bound in Turkey morocco. 


4. Thomson’s (James) Seasons. 
Elegantly illustrated with engravings on steel drawn by 
Schmolze expressly for this edition. 1 vol. octavo, bound iu 
Turkey morocco. 

5. Coldsmith’s (Oliver) Poetical Works 
Complete, with a biography by Lord Macaulay. Elegantly il- 
lustrated with engravings on steel from original designs 


drawn expressly to illustrate this edition. 1 vol. octavo, 
bound in Turkey morocco. 


6. Stevens’s (Bishop) Parables of the New Tes- 
tament Practically Unfolded. Elegantly illustrated with 
engravings on steel from designs by Franklin and others. 1 
vol. octavo, bound in Turkey morocco. 


Stevens’s (Bishop) Bow in the Cloud ; 
or, Covenant Mercy for the Afflicted. Elegantly illustrated 
with engravings on steel from drawings by Schussele. 1 vol. 
octavo, bound in Turkey morocco. 


8. Heber’s (Bishop, late Lord Bishop of Calcutta) Poetical 
Works. With an introductory essay by the Rey. M. A. 
DeW. Howe, D.D. Elegantly illustrated with engravings on 
steel from original drawings by Schmolze. 1 vol. octavo, 
beund in Turkey morocco. 


9. Read’s(T. Buchanan) Female Poets of America. 
W th portraits, biographical notices, and specimens of their 
writings. 1 vol octavo, bound in Turkey morocco. 


10. Adams’s (William) Sacred Allegories. 
With engravings on steel by Cope, Horseley, Palmer, Birket 
Foster, and Hicks. 1 vol. octavo, bound in Turkey morocco. 


ll. Campbell’s (Thomas) Complete Poetical 
Works. Withsteel engravings drawn by Turner. 1 vol. 
octavo, bound in Turkey morocco. 


12. Rogers’s (Samuel) Complete Poetical Works. 
Win steel engravings drawn by Turner. 1 vol. octavo, bound 
in Turkey morocco. 


13. Hart’s (Prof) Female Prose Writers of 
America. With portraits, biographical notices, and spe- 
cimens of their writings. 1 vol. octayo, bound in Turkey mo- 
rocco. 


14. Burns’s (Robert) Complete Poetical Works. 
With a biography and a glossary (large type), elegantly illus- 
trated with steel engravings drawn by Schmolze expressly to 
illustrate this edition, 1 vol. octavo, bound in Turkey mo- 
rocco. 


15. Tupper’s (Martin F.) Proverbial Philosophy. 
A book of thoughts and arguments, illustrated with sixteen 
engravings. 1 vol. small quarto, bound in Turkey morocco. 


ot 


t= Allof the above are printed with the greatest care on the 
finest paper. The engravings have been mostly executed in Lon- 
don from original drawings made here expressly to illustrate these 
volumes, and the binding is greatly superior to that usually 
called ‘‘extra work.’’ The aim ofthe publishers has been to pro- 
duce matchless specimens of the art of book-making. 





Bell Series of Poets. 
Elegantly illustrated. 12 vols., uniform size, sold separately ; 
bound in Turkey morocco or green muslin, beveled and gilt. 
1. SABBATH BELLS, CHIMED BY THE POETS. 
2. POETRY OF THE YEAR. 
3. POETRY OF THE FIELDS. 
4. POETRY OF THE WOODS. 
5. HEMANS’S SONGS OF THE AFFECTIONS. 
6. GRAY’S (Thomas) POETICAL WORKS, including “ The Ei- 
egy.” 
7. MEMORY AND HOPE, by Rogers and Campbell. 
8. TENNYSON’S POEMS OF IMAGINATION AND FANCY. 
9. BROWNING’S POEMS OF THE INTELLECT AND AFFEC- 
TIONS. 
10. WORDSWORTH’S POEMS OF NATURE AND SENTIMENT. 
11. LAMB’S POETICAL WORKS. Complete. 
12. MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. 


NEW WORKS. 


Mitchell’s New Reference Atlas. 


A New Reference Atlas for the use of Colleges, Libraries, Fami- 
lies, and Counting-houses, in a series of tifty-six Copper-plate 
Maps, exhibiting the several Countries, Empires, Wn doms, 
and States in the Modern and Ancient World; just published. 
Bound in half Turkey, extra, marble edges. 


Norris’s American Angler. 


Embracing the Natural History of Sporting Fish and the Art of 
taking them, with Instructions in Fly-fishing and Rod-mak- 
ing, and Directions for Fish-breeding ; to whichis added Dies 
Piscatorix, describing noted Fishing Places, and the Pleasure 
of Solitary Fly-fishing. A new edition, enlarged with a sup- 
—— By Thaddeus Norris. 1 vol. 8vo, green mustin, 

eveled, gilt top. 
Sloan’s Model Architect. 

The Model Architect: a series of Original Designs for Cottages, 
Villas, Suburban Residences, etc., accompanied by Explana- 
tions, Specifications, Esviiuates, and elaborate details, pre- 
pared expressly for the use of Projectors and Artisans 
throughout the United States. A newedition. By Samuel 
Sloan, Architect.. 2 vols. folio, bound in half morocco, muslin 
sides. 


For sale by all booksellers, or may be ordered of 


E. H. BUTLER & CO., 
Publishers, 187 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 
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NEW REVISED EDITICN. 


THE ELEMENTS OF MORAL SCIENCE. 
By Francis WAYLAND, D.'’., LL.D. 


Revised edition. 12mo, cloth ar :besque, $1 7%. 





This valuable work, so populer and ao generally used through- 
out the country, resulting in the sale of over one hundred thou- 
sand copies, has been thoroughly revised by its venerable author, 
after years of labor and careful investigation. 

He says, in his preface: “In using the following volume as a 
text-book for many years, Ihave derived great benefit from the 
free discussions of the lecture-room. Some of the principles, I 
thought, needed modification, and others might be presented in 
aform more easy to be understood: as soon, therefore, as I was 
released from the actual duties of instruction, I commenced the 
work of revision of what I had so long taught.” 


But few pages have escaped some slight change; 
ters have been modified, and a few wholly rewritten. 
by this labor the book is made better.” 


“some chap- 
I hope that 


The Publishers will continue to furnish those who are now using, 
or who may prefer it, the old edition. 
will be particular to specify which edition is wanted. 


Persons ordering the work 





GOULD & LINCOLN, Publishers, 


Boston. 





ECLECTIC MAGAZINE. 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


NoveMBER Number Now ReEapy. 


CONT TS: 


Embéllishment—Lieutenant-General Todleben ; Reminiscences 
of the Emperor Paul I. of Russia; Letters from Egypt; Henry Tay- 
lor’s Poems; Heart and State; Too Much Money ; Oak Leaves 
and Mold; Authors and Books ;: Memories‘of the Authors of the 
Age — Ebenezer Elliot, by S.C. Hal) and Mrs.$.C. Hall; Mo- 
liére, his Life and Times; Professor John Phillips; Tpe Shadow 
on the Blind ; The Cruwned Sacrifice ; Faithful and True: Sensa 
tion Novelists—Miss Braddon; Lieutenant-General Todleben ; 
Falling Leaves; Poetry. 


EN 





New VoLUME BEGINS JANUARY, 1866. 
he ‘‘ Eclectic Magazine” is, as its name indicates, a SELECTION 
from other magazines and periodicals. These selections are care 
fully made each month from the entire range of foreign periodi 
cals. In this respect it is ENTIRELY UNLIKE OTHER MONTHLIES. 
and has no rival. The following are some of the works from 
which selections are made: 
London Quarterly, 
British Quarterly, 
North British Review, 
Popuiar Science Review, 
Saturday Review, 
Leisure Hour, 
Westminster Review, 
Dublin University Magazine, 
Art Journal, 


Revue de Deux Mondcs, 
London Society, 
Bentley's Miscellany, 
Cornhill Magazine, 
Fraser’s Magazine, 
Temple Bar, 

Chambers’s Journal, 
Edinburgh Review, 
London National Review. 





We have also arranged to secure choice selections from the 
trans- 
and itis hoped this new fea- 


FRENCH, GERMAN, AND OTHER CONTINENTAL PERIODICALS, 
lated especially for the ** Eclectic,” 
ture will add greatly to the variety and value of the work. 





EMBELLISHMENTS. 


Each number is embellished with one or more Free Stren Ex- 
GRAVINGS—portraite of eminent men or illustrative of important 


historical events. 
Volumes commence in January and July of eaeh year. Subscrip- 
tions can commence with any month. 
TERMS.—$5 per year; Single Numbers, Fifty Cents. 
Copies, $20. 


The Trade, Clergymen, Teachers, and Clubs supplied on favora- 


Address 


W. H. BIDWELL, 
5 Beekman Street, New York. 


ble terms. 


Five 


. 


VALUABLE BOOKS. 


All the publications of the AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY OF 
BOSTON, together with a choice selection from the different Re- 
ligions Societies and Publishing Houses in the country. 


BOOKS FOR THE SABBATH-SCHOOL, 
BOOKS FOR THE FIRESIDE, 
BOOKS FOR THE RAILWAY. 





A complete assortment of 


PICTURE CARDS, REWARD TICKETS, Etc. | 


| 





Committees desiring to replenish their S.-S. Libraries, will 
please send alist of books now in the Library, with the amount 
they wish to invest, and the Books will be sent by return express. 


JOHN Cc. BROUCHTON, 
13 Bible House, New York. 


} 


| EVERY PIANO MANUFACTURED BY 
| cost to the purchaser, in order that auu their patrons may reap 


STEINWAY & SONS’ 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT PIANO-FORTES, 


Have taken Thirty-two First Premiums, Gold and Silver Medals, 
at the Principal Fairs held in this country within the last ten 
years, and. in addition thereto, they were awarded a First Prize 
Medal at the Great Intern: itional Exhibition in London, 1862, in 
compe tition with 269 Pianos from all parts of the Wor!d. 

That the great superiority of these instruments is now univers- 
ally conceded, is abundantly proven by the Fact that Messrs. 
ste inw ay’s “scales, improvements, and pec uliarities of construc- 
| tion” have been copied by the great majority of the manufactur- 
ers of both hemispheres (As CLOSELY AS COULD BE DONE WITHOUT 
INFRINGEMENT OF PATENT RIGHTS), and that their instruments are 
used by the most eminent pianists of Kurope and America, wae 
ae - r them for their own public and private use, whenever acces 
erbie, 

Steinway & Sons direct special attention to their 

PATENT AGRAFFE ARRANGEMENT, 
which, having been practically tested in all their grand and high- 
est-priced Square Pianos, and adinitted to be one of the greatest 
improvements of modern times, will hereafter be introduced in 
THEM WITHOUT INCREASE OF 
its benefit, 
STEINWAY & SONS’ PIANOS 

are the only American instruments exported to Europe in large 
numbers aud used in European concert-rooms, 





Wareroons, 71 and 73 East Fourteenth Street, between Union 
Square and Irving Place, New York. 


_— PIANOS. 











Books Published 


On author's account and benefit. Books out of print re-issued by 


HOWARD CHALLEN, 
1308 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


THE MUSICAL CURRICULUM. 


THE PIANO. 








A NEW INSTRUCTION BOOK FOR 





Pronounced by Baumbach, Harry Sanderson, Charles Frade, 

and more than three thousand others who use it, to be the 

BEST PIANO INSTRUCTION BOOK 
EVER ISSUED. 


For sale by the Trade everywhere. - 


50. 


Price $4 





Send for circular to 


ROOT & CADY, 


Chicago. 





GEN. PROT. EPISC. 
S.°S. Union and Church Book Society. 


DEPOSITORY, 762 BROADWAY. 


NEW BOOKS 


The following volumes are in press, and will be issued soon: 


SYNOPSIS OF THE BIBLE. A Catechizm by Mrs. D. C. 
NRE EDD clon cos Combo wscb ans. 34sshuee saenenessone 20 cts. 

STORIES OF A GOVERMNEGG. qo. cc cccvccccces:cocccccses 5 * 

REE RSEA > ON, TRO MOGI WAWIE. 6 nieces. ckeeyoecas cee ence 50 * 


FOUR NEW STORIES BY A. L. O. E. Each Story in pa- 
per covers, 5 cts. In two vols., Muslin 
SO NE EMMI ose as. ies cboas scwensabersishanewoeu 





SMBROSE RODMAN. A Child’s Story. Papercoversa....12 ‘ 

I cevanssecscve eR ee ere ila 

NEW NAMES; or, What I wish I were. Paper covers.....10 ‘ 

UPR Seok Us error an cd sebensos ein eeuassa sutuavenshunckt 2 

“MARGARETHE AND WALDEMAR..............0..0s00008 » * 
382mo. VOLS. 


KITTY’S PEARLS, and ROBERT SPENCER'S REVENGE. 


HOCH SUOLy 10 MANET COVENG. 6... 50s ccsiccceses avsceseecen 3 cts 
PR 5c obsGkesee Chaeuahsnesuerab esos eaeseerescue | ils 
THE CONDUCT BOOK, and MARBLES. Each story in 
SNE ITUNES sin bcnshsohiskeby ss aeN sibs ob aon ewin~s ..™ 
DEMON CoC cCLE Roy eens chee eanes KaRaRen ace auboninaese cube | od 


Address orders and remittances to 


E. M. DUNCAN, Agent, 


(62 Broadway. 


| 
| 


RAVEN & BACON’S PIANOC-FORTES. 





[ESTABLISHED 1829.] 





A full assortment of these Instruments, which have been well 


| known in the New York market for more than thirty years, con 
\ 


/ stantly on hand. We are continually adding improvements to 


| our Pianos, and our facilities enable tis to furnish them at terms 
and prices satisfactory to purchasers. 
$2 Pictorial circular sent by mail, 


WanreEnoom, 135 Grand Street, near Broadway, New York. 


THE HORACE 


WATERS 









Grand, Square, and Upright PIANOS, MELODEONS, HAR- 
MONIUMS, and CABINET ORG ANS, Wholesale and retail, at 
reduced p s. To let, and rent allowed if purchased. Monthly 


payments received for the same, Second-hand Pianos at bargains, 
prices $60, $15, $100, $125, $150, $175, S200. and $225. Factory 
and Warerooms, 48i Broadway. C: wt tid for second-hand Pianos 








STE DM A N, 
BANKERS 


E w E L L & co., 
AND BROKERS 
bt EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK, 


Buy and Sell U.S. Securities. Gold, Railway, and Petroleum 
Stocks, exclusively on Commission, with fidelity and dispatch, 








Four per cent. interest allowed on deposits subject to sight 
draft. 
|-— — a _-- 
| “OAKLEY & MASON, 
\ 
| 
| PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, AND 
| 
BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
| 
| 21 Murray Street, , 
OLD Stanp or Pratt, Oakey & Co., 
| Between Proadway and Church Street, New x ork. 
ence 
BAILEV’S PATENT 
|SPRING-ROLL AND COG-WITEEL WASHING AND 
| WRINGING MACHINE. 
.|TrE COG-WHEEL WRINGER. 
| 


ORIGINAL 





| The firetpremium has alwaya been awarded this machine at 
| every fair where it has been exhibited. Every michine is WAR- 
| RANTED. 


| 


| Bailey Washing and paging: Machine Co., 


| dig sonal 





PRESENTS OF TASTE! 





NEWSDEALERS, BOOKSELLERS, 


READERS, AND 
ARE INFORMED THAT 


The American News Company, 


NEWSPAPER Boox 





ROMANCE OF MATRIMONY, 


An intensely absorbing story founded on fact, yet stranger than 
Printed on cream-tinted 
with photo- 


fiction. It will be read with interest. 

plate paper. Paper covers, 7% cents; cloth, $1 25; 
graphic illustrations, $2 50. Just issued by 
HOWARD CHALLEN, Publisher, 

1308 Chestnut Street, Phitadelphia. 


of New York, is ready to supply at the earliest moment, and on th 


very lowest terms, 
NEWSPAPERS, DAILY AND WEEKLY, 
MAGAZINES, BOOKS, DIME NOVELS, 
CHEAP PUBLICATIONS, 
SCHOOL-BOOKS, ENVELOPES 





STATIONERY. 





To StaTionrrs, BooKsELLERS, AND NoTION DEALERS.—The un- 
dersigned, being the oldest envelop manufacturers in this coun- 
try, and having the amplest facilities, are always ready to supply, 
by the thousand or by the million, envelops of every variety of 


size, pattern, and color, at the lowest prices. 
Samples furnished when called for. 


WM. P. LYON & WHITTEMORE, 


537 Pearl Street, Now York. 


PENS, WRITING-PAPERS, 


And everything wanted by a Newsdealer or Bookseller. 


—_— 


PRINTED TRADE Lists, 


FREE to all who ask for them. Address 


THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 





119 and 121 Nassau Street, New York. 





READERS 


describing the nature of the News Business, how to do it, names 
of papers and magazines, with their prices, etc., will be sent | 


BIRTHDAY, BRIDAL, AND HOLIDAY GIFTS. 





The Ruggles Gems. 


A Choice Collection of these Exquisite Miniature and Cabinot 


° OIL PAINTINGS 
OF 
AMERICAN SCENERY, 
FROM SKETCHES MADE FROM NATURE BY 
RUG@GLES 
now on view and for sale at 
CHAS. L. JONES'S, 
$43 BROADWAY. 





DR. JARVIS'S NEW WORK 
ON 
PHYSIOLOGY AND LAWS OF HEALTH. 
DESIGNED FOR SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 





Just published by 
A. S. BARNES & CO., 
51 and 68 John Strest. 


i 
| 
1 
| 
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NEW SINGING BOOK 
By GEORGE F. ROOT. 


JUST ISSUED. 


THE CORONET. 
THE CORONET. 
THE CORONET. 


FOR SINGING SCHOOLS, 

FOR SINGING SCHOOLS, 

FOR SINGING SCHOOLS, 
GLEE CLUBS, AND CHOIRS. 


GLEE CLUBS, AND CHOIRS. 
GLEE CLUBS, AND CHOIRS. 





Prick $1 25. 


ROOT & CADY, 


CHICAGO, 





THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U.S. 


OFFICE, 92 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


| 
| ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1865...........0000000e $1,017,977 19 
| 
' 
| 
| 





THE EQUITABLE offers the following advantages to persons 
about assuring: 

The ratio of expenditure to income is less than that of any other 
Cash Company in the United States. 

The income is larger than that of any other Cash Company in 
the United States, save one. 

No company ever organized in this country or in Europe has 
met with such extraordinary success in the same period after its 
formation. 

In the case of all ordinary Policies, except Term Policies, after 
three annual payments have been made, the Society will, on due 
surrender of the original policy, with dividend, not later than 
three months after it has ceased to be in force, issue a Policy paid 
up, which will in most cases at least equal the amount of pre- 
mium paid. 

The entire surplus of the Society is divided in the most equit- 





WHEELER & WILSON 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 


LOCEK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE AND BUTTON: 


HOLE MACHINE. 
625 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


able manner among the Policy-holders. 
Legal interest alone is allowed to Stockholders, which its stock 
by investment nearly reproduces, 
The rates of premiums are as low as those of any other first- 
class Company. 
WILLIAM C, ALEXANDER. President. 
HENKY B. HYDE, Vice-President. 
GEO. W. PHILLIPS, Actuary. 
E. W. Lampert, M.D., Medical Examiner. 





THE WORLD-RENOWNED 


SINGER SEWING MACHINES, 


FOR FAMILY USE 
AND 


MANUPACTURING PURPOSES. OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE.............0068 458 BROADWAY, N. Y. easiest 


WILLARD Parker, M.D., Consulting Physician. 
Henry Day, Attorney. 
DANIEL Lorp, Counsel. 


NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 





Casn DIVIDENDS IN Firreen YEARS, 253 Per Cent. 





GROVER & BAKER’S 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 


ELASTIC STITCH AND LOCK STITCH 


SEWING MACHINES, 


495 Broapway, New Yorr. 





CR CRP A asic: csacedenic cecvde: Gs lan Sa GSsinves $1,000,000 
Ross Garin tern re amainnierneanean aes 270,000 


Fair Rates, Large Security, Prompt Payments. 
P. NOTMAN, Sec’y. JONATHAN D. STEELE, Pres’t. 








FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE. | 


THE PEST IN TIE WORLD. 


Received the Highest Premium—Go._p Mepar—at the late Exhi-+ 


bition of the American Institute. 


THEY MAKE THE LOCK STITCH--They never lose 


or snarl—the tension is self-adjustable and of no trouble; it is 


THE ONLY MACIIINE having the 


REVERSIBLE FEED MOVEMENT, 


which enables the operator to have the work run cither from right | few cents, he can insure for any railroad or steamboat trip. 
| 


to left or left to right; it securely fastens the seam at any 


place, and is, above all, the least liable to get out of order, 


simplicity enables the most inexperienced to operate on it. 


This Machine makes, if desired for special work, four 


ttitches, each stitch being alike on both sides of the fabric. 


The attention and examination of buyers is especially ¢ 


the superior merits of the Florence Sewing Machine. 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO., 


Salesroom and Warehouse, 505 Broadway, 


FRIGHTFUL ACCIDENTS. 











IN VIEW of the TERRIBLE ACCIDENTS DAILY OCCUR- 
a stitch | RING, why will not all persons 
INSURE THEMSELVES AGAINST INJURIES! 


| For the payment of a few dollars, any one can insure himself 
| the receipt of thousands in case of an accident of any description, 
| or a certain sum each week while he is disabled; or, by paying a 


desired | THE NATIONAL LIFE 
AND 
INSURANCE 


ee 
and its 


TRAVELERS’ COMPANY, 


distinct 243 Broadway, 


(BRANCH OFFICE, 10 Court Street, Brooklyn), 
alled to | has its agencies all over the country, and will send its Tables to 


any who apply personally or by mail. 





FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE. 


THE 





SSTABLISHED 1821. 


WILLIAM GALE & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STERLING SILVER WARE, 


ALSO, DEALERS IN 


PLATED GOODS AND FINE TABLE CUTLERY, 


487 Broadway, corner Broome Street, 


NEW YORK. 


METROPOLITAN INSURANCE CO. 


108 anp 110 Broapway. 


CORREA DIIAE crises secvsic, cicwsacasaen encwsineesvieseincion ess $1,000,000 
PAGER, QUCE onc ice vce easesecslecec- ete veseevecsesensse 400,000 
INSURES 
AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE BY FIRE. 





ALSO, AGAINST ALL 


FURNITURE! FURNITURE!! 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


DECRAAF & TAYLOR, 
87 anp 8) BOWERY, anp 65 CHRISTY ST.. 


Have the best assorted Stock o 


PARLOR, DINING-ROOM, AND BED-ROOM 
FURNITURE, 


SPRING BEDS AND BEDDING, 
IN THE UNION. 





Onr facilities for manufacturing at Low Prices defy Competition. 





(From the N. Y. Tribune, Oct. 28.) 


WastIne MACHINES AND CLoTHES WRINGERS.—The process of 
washing and wringing clothes greatly needs the aid of labor 
saving machines. Theclothes wringer has come into general use, 
and no one who has seen or used them doubts their utility both 
as labor-savers or clothes-savers. But most washing machines 
have proved failures by being too hard to operate, or in destroy- 
ing the clothes by rubbing them between two irregular surfaces. 
The Doty Clothes Washer, it is claimed, avoids both of these dif- 
ficulties, being easy to operate, doing the work rapidly and with 
less injury to the clothes than by the old process of hand-wash- 
ing. We notice the first premium at the Fair of the American 
Institute, just closed, was awarded to the ‘t Universal Clothes 
Wringer,”’ and to Doty’s Clothes Washer. Sold by 


R. C. BROWNING, General Agent, 


347 Broadway, New York. 


SUFFERERS FROM DYSPEPSIA 
READ! REFLECT!! ACT!!! 
TARRANT & CO.: 

Gentlemen: Iama resident of Curacoa,and have often been 
disposed to write to you concerning the real value of your SELTZER 
APERIENT as a remedy for Indigestion and Dyspepsia. I desire 
to express to you my sincere gratitude for the great benefit the 
SELTZER has done my wife. 

For four or five years my wife has been sadly afflicted with Dys- 
pepsia, and after being under the treatment of several doctors for 
two or three years, she was finally induced to seek the advice of a 
learned physician, Dr. Cabialis, of Venezuela, who immediately 
treated her with your EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. She 
began to improve at once, and is now PERFECTLY WELL. 

1 feel it to be my duty for the good of humanity to make this 
statement, feeling that a medicine so valuable should be widely 
known. { 

Trusting you will give this publicity, and repeating my earnest 
gratitude and thanks, 

Iam very respectfully yours, 
8. D. C. HENRIQUEZ, 

New York, June 28, 1865. Merchant, Curacoa, 8. A. 


Wh tek 
The suffering millions in our land to give this remedy a tria 
convinced that by its timely use many may be relieved, mang 
cured, of 
DYSPEPSIA, HEARTBURN, SOUR STOMACH, 
HEADACHE, DIZZINESS, INDIGESTION, PILES, 
COSTIVENESS, BILIOUS ATTACKS, LIVER 
COMPLAINTS, RHEUMATIC 
AFFECTIONS, ETC, 
Read the Pamphlet of Testimonials with each bottle, and do 
not use the medicine against the advice of your physician. 








SICK 





MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
TARRANT & COMPANY, 
278 GREENWICH STREET, NEw YORK. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 











| MARINE AND INLAND NAVIGATION RISKS 


ON CARGO OR FREIGHT. 


The Assured receive 75 per cent. of the net profits, without in- 
curring any liability, or in lieu thereof, at their option, a liberal 
discount upon the premium. 

JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President, 
R. M. C. GRAHAM, Vice-President, 
E. A. STANSBURY, 2d Vice-President, 





WHITE LEAD. 


THE ATLANTIC WHITE LEAD AND LINSEED 


OIL COMPANY, 


of New York, Manufacturers of Pure White Lead, Dry and in Oil, 


Red Lead, Litharge, Glassmakers’ Red Lead, etc. 
Also Linsced Oil, Raw, Boiled, and Refined. 
For sale by druggists and dealers generally; and by 


ROBERT COLCATE & CO., 


General Agents, 287 Pearl Street, Netw York. 


J. C. GOODRIDGE, Secretary. 





The Universal Clothes Wringer, 
WHICH TOOK THE 
FIRST PREMIUM 
at the Great Fair of the AmerRIcAN INSTITUTE, Just closed, in fair 
competition with all the principal Wringers, 
IS WaRRANTED THE BEST AND MOST DURABLE 
WRINGER IN USE. 


R. C. BROWNING, Ceneral Agent, 
347 Broadway, New York. 








REEVE’S AMBROSIA 
FOR THE HAIR. 


| 
Prich 75 CENTS. 


This is the only genuine Ambrosia, and, in fact, the only dis« 
covery ever made for preventing the hair from turning premature- 
ly gray, stopping it from falling out, and — its growth, 
Try it, and be convinced, It is the finest dressing in the world 
for the hair, giving ita rich silky appearance, and causing it t 
cnrl beautifully. ‘ 

Price. large bottles, 75cents. Sold everywhere. 

Principal Depot, 62 Fulton Street, New York. 





“Great Oaks from Little Acorns Grow.’’— 
The worst diseases known to the human race spring from 
causes so small as to almost defy detection. The volumes of 
scientific lore that fill the tables and shelves of the medical frater- 
nity only go to prove and elaborate these facts. 

Then guard yourselves while you may. The smallest pimple 
on the skin is a tell-tale and indicator of disease. It may fade and 
die away from the surface of the body, but it will reach the vitals, 
perhaps, at last, and death be the result and final close. Mag@- 
@IEL’s Br.ious, DyspEeptic, and DiaRRHEA Pitts cure where all 
others fail: while for Burns, Scalds, Chilblains, Cuts, and all abra- 
sions of the skin, Macerer’s Save is infallible. J. MAGGIEL, 
M.D., 43 Fulton Street, Sole Proprietor. F,0. WELLS & CO., 
115 Franklin Street, Agents for the State, 
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JUST PUBLISHED. CHAS. SCRIBNER & C0... | 


ee ‘ i “$24 GRAND STREET, NEW YORK 


THE HORTONS; NAVE JUST PUBLISHED : 


; i. 
on, TIMOTHY TITCOMB’S NEW WORK, 
: " =e ae ~ (Dr. J..G. HoLiann,) S. D. SCHUYLER, 
AMERICAN LIFE. AT HOME. 
|Plain Talks on Familiar Subjects, wiform with 381 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
SO Pe A **Titcomb’s Letters to the Young,” * Bitter-Sweet,” “Lessons | 
BY DAVIS B. CASSEDAY. in Life,” ete., in 1 vol. 12mo, cloth. Price $1 75; in cloth, gilt | Manufacturer and Jobber ot 


: se aa ; sides and edges, $250. 
12mo, antique cloth, gilt sides. Price $2 00. ‘ 


CLOAKS AND MANTILLAS, 
il. | 
FROUDE’S ENCLAND. | CLOAKINGS, 
History of Engiand, from the Fall of Wolsey | WOOLENS, TRIMMINGS, AND ORNAMENTS. 
to the Death of Elizabeth. By J. A. FRoune, | tat niadicaiiltiias aciadidasiil ilk tiaiina bn Gee an 


: M.A., of Exeter College, Oxford. From the fourth London | Bead Trimmings and Ornaments, will be a specialty for the Fall 
, ~~ ta . . ’ s&s 
JAMES 8. CLAXTON, Philadelphia. edition. In crown 8vo vols. Price $250 each. Vols 1-4, | Season. Particular attention given to filling orders. 


} , ising t! ie Te > > we “ 

comprising the reign of lenry VUL, now ready. S. D. SCHUYLER, 381 Broadway. 

TIT. : 

LEE & SHEPPARD, Boston. DANTE 
ea é ‘As Philosopher, Patriot, and Poet. With an 

R. W. CARROLL & CO., Cincinnati. Analysis of the Divina Commedia, its Plot and Episodes. By 

Prof. Borra. 1 vol. crown Svo, on tinted paper, $2 50. 


FOR SALE BY 


D. APPLETON & CO., SHELDON & CO., New York. 


8. C. GRIGGS & CO., Chicago. “It is decidedly the best account of the poet that has appeared 
wa ; ! in the English language. It is careful, learned, discriminating, | -~ <i: arama 5 : oe : ee 
TRUBNER & CO., London. and eloquent.” —New York Evening Post. USE 





DORAN’S ANNALS OF THE STACE. onemnwee inne. an | HUBBEL’S GOLDEN BITTERS 











= infallible remedy for 
A NEW AND ELEGANT EDITION. A Manual of Zoology. ByProf.8.Texxey. Ilustrated | ThCinfalliDle remedy fo 
with over 500 engravings, 1 vol. crown Syo, $3 00. DYSPEPSIA, 
The Annals of the English Stage, from Thomas Betterton to : LOSS OF APPETITE, 
Edmund Kean—Actors, Authors, and Audiences. 2 vols. post | we i DEBILITY, 
Svo. Elegantly printed, with rubricated title. Cloth, extra, | A NEW LIFE OF CICERO. WEAKNESS. ETC.. ETC 
$4 50; half calf or half turkey, $8 00. By Witu1aM Forsytx. With 20 Illustrations. 2 vols. crown 8yo. | ’ a 
Price $5 00. | 
Also, now ready, auniform edition of VI | THE ane, me inet OF Ha a and ‘oggen dl 
‘ m jive toa diseases incident to a ¢ nangeable climate. ror sale 
Dr. DORAN’S WORKS, 9 Vols. | Anew and revised edition of everywhere. 







































ANNALS OF THE ENGLISH STAGE. 2 vols, | LORD DERBY’S HOMER. G.C. HUBBEL & CO., Proprietors, 
} 
THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND OF THE HOUSE OF HANO-! The Hiad of Homer. Rendered into English blank-verse. a American Expres B eas 55 Hudson St., N. Y. 
VER (the Wives of the Four Georges). 2 vols. | 2vols. Price $5 00. aprrerormene $$ 
MONARCHS RETIRED FROM BUSINESS. 2 vols. : VIL. | COLTON DENTAL ASSOCIATION 
KNIGHTS AND THEIR DAYS. 1 vol. | MAX MULLER’S NEW WORK. ORIGINATED THE USE OF 
TABLE TRAITS, with Something on Them. 1 vol. Second Series of ya i = the aatenee 4 NITROUS OXIDE FOR EXTRACTING TEETH, 
2 a series IC ia 
HABITS AND MEN, with Remnants of Record touching the | err... ~ sie — pe : any es nif = ave | and have never had an accident with it. All who have experi- 
Makwes of Boths=4.yol ' gravings. Crown Svo, 623 pages. Price $350. (CUnifo j enced or witnessed its operations declare it to be the only reli- 
. i first series.) able and pertectly safe mode for extracting teeth without pain. 
Sets, 9 vols., in box, cloth, extra. ‘ ‘ $20 00 A i c ‘ j . We nse only gas that is made fresh every day, and it never fails. 
Halfcalforhalfturkey . . . . . 385 00 Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. Office 19 Cooper Institute. 
Cloth, vols., separately F ‘ : 2 23 — —<———— OO E 
*,* Sent by mail on receipt of price. DOOED OF FEARAREDT VARESE. “‘@sand Hotel de la Place du Palais Royal, 
A THE ONLY AUTHENTIC HISTORIES er a i APUS - 
WiIDDLETON, Publisher, “es 70 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. C <0 Us, si tor. sa 
~ Me : "ork ‘ The attention of the American traveling public is particularly 
BS Speeee Steees, Hpw York. | THE GREAT CAM PAIGNS, invited to this hotel, as offering special induceme “se 
— —_ atronace si v = % 
A SCHOOL MAGAZINE FREE! | Published under the sanction of Generals Grant and Sherman. are o Louvre — yrosehend yey a pea a 10 ine ai 
eee | Just PUBLISHED, jon inibus line and cog aebee , rende a. most eligible for those 
? | ting Paris f r cither businessor pleasure. The American can 
CLARK S SCHOOL VISITOR. | SHERMAN AND HiS CAMPAIGNS: he et Ned the comfortenall conve ate es +s of an American first-@lass 
VOL. X.—1866. ' Ry Col. S. M. Bowman and Lieut -Col. R. B. Inwry. 1 yol. Svo, | hotel for the reas sonable consideration of fifteen franes ($3, inc’d- 
p12 pages. Cloth, $3 50. With splendid steel ing wine) per day, with no charge for the extras so universal in 
as > a European hotels, and so specially annoying to the American 
Portraits of I 
SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS A YEAR. “: G aiesaiik. Major-General Schofield, traveler. Arrangements may be made in advance by letter or 
peiaiiea ijor-General Sh Me “Gene otherwise. For further particulars address G. W. TROW, City 
READINGS —_— qd, * a ° ge Directory Office, 50 Greene Street, New York, where a view of the 
raced ne ofan, ore . hotel may be seen. 
DIALOGUES, “ Davis, “ Kilpatrick, 
SPEECHES, / MAPS, PLANS, Erc. aa aia a et ; : 
sven | | ny Sen HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. — CARBUNCLES. — 
oe \ Nothing ts more insiduous and rapid than the yrogress of this 
POEMS, Now IN PREss, painful disease ; it taints the whole system, and, by its paralyzing 
} y Ss Cflect on the nerves and vessels in the parts diseased, itis difficult 
ee CRANT AND HiS CAMPAICNS: to rouse them into heaithy action, No remedy extant equals this 
_ pol AS By Henry Copper E. A.M.. editor of the * United States Service | ointment for the cure of carbuncles. Sold everywhere. 
girls nee Magazine. 1 vol. 8vo, 500 pages, $3°50. With — ---—- — 
REBUSES, etc. : ios splendid steel Portraits of 
The Publisher of this popular DAY SCHOOL MONTHLY, in | Lieut.-Gen. U. 8, Grant, Maj.-Gen, Sherman, E. & & H. t. ANTHONY & co., 
i j x ee A ) -General McPherson, Maj.-Gen. Thomas, 501 BROADWAY 
order to reach all parts of the country, will send the Vistror ONE | yn Meade, Maj.-Gen, Sheridan, ? 
f . } -Gen. Ord, Ma)j.-Gen. Rawlins, (Three doors south of the St. Nicholas Hotel), 
YEAR FREE TO ONE PERSON (who will act as agent), AT ANY Post- Anp MAPS, PLANS, Ere., Erc. 
AND MAPS, ANS MANUFACTURERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
OFFICE in the United States: | ax : 
Address, with five cents, for particalars, ° | CAMPAICNS OF THE ARMY OF THE |sTEREOSCOPIC WAR VIEWS, 
J. W. DAUGHADAY, Publisher, POTOMAC, bea CARTES DE VISITE OF EMINENT PERSONS, 
1308 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, ROMITS ORG ANIZATION TOTHE CLOSE OF THE WAR. PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS, Ete. Ete. 
ane ee awed RAEAE Wied ~ | By Wiu1am Swinton. 1 vol. Svo, 600 pages. Cc se $3 50. es : 
TL > With splendid ste el Portraits of its Commanders, 
AR EMAR KABLE BOOK. Maj. -Gen. Ge orge B. McClellan, Ma ij. -Gen, Joseph Hooker. THE ‘ROUND TABLE. 
THE SEVENTH EDITION NOW READY. | A. E, Burnside, ee 
eee: vs ; Anp MAPS, PLANS, Etc. ~— 
. H Sent Postpaid, on receipt of price. pach ts Aap TIDAT 5 IAT IO ’ “aT 
AFRAJA; OR, LIFE AND LOVE IW pcsieinte': oe A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF REFINED THOUGHT 
NORWAY. C. B. RICHARSON, Publisher, saa aees teem eaniane came call 
A Norwegian and Lapland Tale. Translated from the German of | 540 Broadway, New York. " - OPINION. 
THEODORE MuGGE; by Epwarp Joy Morris, author of * Tray- | ——-——--—--——— fe ee ee ek ee ‘ 
els in the East,” etc. 1 vol. 12mo. Price $2 00. | MERRY CHIMES. cade 
This classic volume, so remarkable for its originality, beauty, | A NEW JUVENILE MUSIC BOOK. SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
and simplicity, as well as the admirable representation it gives of | 3y L. O. Emerson, author of ‘Golden Wreath,” ‘Harp of 
life in Norway, is destined to have an enduring popularity, andj Judah.” etc. Containing Elementary Instructions, Attractive TA Ro pt nies cr Ai tek re he $6 00 
occupy a place amongst the highest order of works of fiction. It “ na 
has been commended for its high moral tone, its purity, its fresh- | Exercises, and Several Hundred Popular Songs, superior to all aR MRM \ono Stray eb namisears can ser bane Sousa ee - 300 
= and novelty, by almost the entire press of this country and | Similar Works in ms any essential points, and destined to be the Ten Copies to One Address........ 0 ......2..c0e00s 40 00 
arope. anie | Most Popular and Salable Book for Schools, Seminaries, and the e ‘ 
Jos E e H us | Young Folks at Home ever published. The Songs are not old Single Copies ..........-. sss sees eeeeeteeeeeeeees 15 cents. 


and time-worn, but New, Fresh, and Sparkling. Suited to all 


A new and elegant library edition, in 4 vols. demy 8vo. Includ- | oecasions and alive with the spirit of the times. A large number 


ing Explanatory Notes and Observations, and a complete In- | 





z > now first appear in print. Specimen pages, containing several eae Picci ee 
dex. Printed on a cream-tinted paper, from a large, clear } pnoice pieces, will be sent to any one on application. Price of Sipe eves Tagen te Aeieeed Hy Condor te Hor Bak aot 
type. With a Portrait of the Author. “Merry Chimes” 50 cents. $5 00a dozen. Brooklyn. 

ae oh aa cloth, cut edges . . - $900 OLIVER DITSON & CO ‘5 Publishers ° 

veled cloth, edges uncut ea ee , ’ . : 
Library sheep eo we og, Boston. PUBLICATION OFFICE, 132 NASSAU STREET, 
Calf, gilt or antique ae . » mae 
LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers, WAnEeD. —“ 
Philadelphia. Two Complete Seis of The Round Address all Communications to 
For sale in New York by Hurp & Hoveuton, D. APPLETON & Table, Old Series. THE ROUND TABLE, 
Co., SHELDON & Co., A. D. F. Ranpotpn, andsother Booksellers. Inquire at theOffice of THE ROUND TABLE. New York. 











Conductea by H. EL and C. i. , SWEETSER, 122 Nasean § Street ; and printed by Wuirr & Ross, 24 Sateen Street, “New York, Saturday, Nov emilee 11) Agg5, 
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